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“For Sale,” etc., 5 cents a line, each insertion. 
Seven average words make a line. No advertise- 
ment inserted for less than 20 cents. 


YOUNG FRIEND WISHES POSITION AS 
governess to small children, or companion to lady. 
Has had experience and can give good references. 


ANNIE HOUGH, New Market, Md. 


NSTRUCTION BY CORRESPONDENCE: HIS- 
tory, English, Latin, beginners’ German and Greek. 

Also, teaching by the hour. Classes in Literature a 

specialty. Send for particulars and references. 

ANNA WILDMAN, Langhorne, Pa. 


ANTED.—TO INVEST 
$4,000 on first mortgage. 
Office. 


FROM $2,000 TO 
Address No. 93, this 


OR RENT.—IN LANGHORNE, PA., TEN- 
room house. Old shade, porches, excellent water. 
Half square from trolley. Apply to DR. JOHN 
PAXSON, Newtown, Penna. 
WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS A SPECIALTY. 
Eggs $1.00 for 15. JOS. P. PALMER, Geiger’s 

Milis, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 


A farm, consisting of 120 acres, lying immediately 
west of Illinois Yearly Meeting House Grounds, in 
Putnam County. Price, ten thousand dollars. Build- 
ings, moderate. Fencing, Osage orange. 

For further particulars address 

ABEL MILLS, Agent, Mt. Palatine, Ill. 


ALSO FOR SALE. 


A farm, consisting of 160 acres, situated in Jewell 
County, Kansas. Good land, and the improvements 
are good. Buildings are in fine order. 

For further information address, 

ABEL MILLS, Agent, Mt. Palatine, III. 





Young Friends’ Association, 
140 N. 15th Street, 


will close for the summer on Seventh-day, Sixth month 
17th, 1899. All communications regarding Association 
work should be sent to 

ELIZA H. WORRELL, 1424 N. Bouvier St. 
CHARLES BURTON, 

Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, } : 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 


CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
Themeeen Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, . 
.<. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
OFFICES: Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Please mention FRIENDS’, INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in tt. This ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


Wes.ey AVENUE AND 


The Driftwood, Sixtu Streer. 
OCEAN CITY,N. J. 
Now open for the reception of guests. 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 


‘THE PENNHURST, 


Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic City. 
The house has every convenience, including electric 
elevator, running to level of pavement, steam heat, etc. 
Send for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 





Open all the year 


‘THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALi THE YEAR 
Ocean Env or TENNESSEE Ava. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam oer electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


The Kathlu, 


ELEVENTH AND CENTRAL AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY,N. J. 


New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, 
and pleasant rooms. 


K. E. Lewis and L. C. Conard. 
New Arborton, _ Kept by Friends. 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


New house, nicely located, near hot sea-water baths; 
one-half block from the ocean. 


For particulars address 


HANNAH BORTON, 


No. 7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


M. L. PHILIBERT, 
French Steam Dyer, Scourer, 


AND DRY CLEANER. 


Cleaning of Blankets and Lace Curtains 
a specialty. 


210 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Branch Office, 727 South Second Street. 


TYPEWRITERS 


REBUILT nearly equal to new 


Fully guaranteed. Prices 50 per cent. to 75 
per cent. below list. Catalogue free. 


Philadelphia Typewriters Exchange, 
135 S. 5th Street, Philada. 





Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade - established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, | 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 





MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
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Swarthmore College, | SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, | RUBBER GARDEN HOSE 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ School, 


West Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Excellent advantages for complete school course. 
‘Thorough preparation for college or technical school. 
Training class for Kindergarten teachers. 


Year Begins Ninth Month lith. 


For Catalogues and information apply to 


HERSCHEL A. NORRIS, A. M., Principal. 


Park Ave. Friends’ Elementary 
and High School, 

will open in the New Buildings Ninrtn Monrtn 18, 

1899. Co-educational Prepares for any university, 


college, or for business. Board and tuition, $225 per 
school year. Send for Catalogue. 


JOHN W. GREGG, M.A., Principal, 
ELI M. LAMB, Associate Principal, 
Park Place and Laurens St., Baltimore, Md. 


Darlington Seminary, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Near the beautiful borough of West Chester, Pa. 
Forty-third School Year commences Ninth month 
18th, next. Beautiful and healthy location. Grounds, 27 
acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and Linguistic 
Courses of Study. Also an Art Department. New 
Gymnasium. This school has been uniformly successtul 
for nearly half a century. Pupils from almost every 
State. Eight instructors, mostly specialists. Terms, 
$1090 a year. 

For illustrated Catalogue, address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph D., 

West Chester, Pa. 


Martin Academy, 

KENNETT SQUARE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under care of Friends. A Day School for both sexes. 
Liberal course, thorough work. Expenses very low. 
Boarding in private families at reasonable rates. For 
Catalogue, address, 


EDGAR STINSON, Principal. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FOR 
Boys anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
JSurnishes a ann guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, } p,.) 447 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, j /7?*<iads. 


Circulars on application. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September 20th, 1899, (18th year). 
preparation. 


College 
or circulars a ply to the Principals. 
ANNIE HEACOCK, 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE. 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 


| attractive to boarding pupils. 





(Formerly SwaARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 





Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc Anp Day Pupits or Botn Sexgs. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S,, Principai, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 


the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit for 


business or to enter college. 
Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


TELEPHONE 5807. 
1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. | 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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9 Our prices are the lowest, our 
Hanscoms * variety the most complete, and | 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you | 
a price catalogue fer comparison ? 

No liguors or other offensive 
resorted to. 1311 





oods or methods | 
et St., Phila. | 
GEORGE B. COCK, Telephone 1-42-25 D. | 
Law ) 
Convention >STENOGRAPHER. 
ScIENCE ) 
14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street, Germantown. 


HEADQUARTERS 
Globe Rubber Co.’s Goods. 


These goods being made by a reliable and well-known 
Rubber Company are sold to be as represented, and can 
be depended upon to give 

ENTIRE SATISFACTION, 
A Fair Hose, . for 7%c. foot. 
A Good Hose, “ yoc. ‘ 
A Very Good Hose, * s2c. “ 
An Extra Heavy Hose, “ 15c. “ 


REELS, 75 cts. All attachments at very 


low figures. 


E. L. PEIRCE, 


245 MARKET STREET, 
PHILAD’A. 





' Friends’ Book Association, ¥ 
OF PHILADELPHIA . 
@ Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, % 

‘ Blank Book Manufacturers, : 
* Engravers, 

; Artists’ Materials, = 

Kindergarten, School Supplies. ¥ 
® Everything relating to the Kinder- 
garteri and School. 


and Printers, ¥ 


S$. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 











Shawls and Steamer Rugs 


Woven Silk and Embroidered China 
Silk Shawls—from $3.00 to $10.00 
each—much less than actual value. 

hetland and Zephyr Shawls —in 
black, white, and colors ; a beauti- 
ful collection—at 50 cents, $1.00, 
$1.25, $1.50, and $2.00 each. 

All-wool Steamer Rugs—new and at- 

tractive patterns—special values at 
$4.50, $5.00, $8.00, and $10.00. 


cax~s 


Household Linens 
Department 


Silver Bleached Damask—exception- 
ally high quality, and worth much 
more than to-day’s asking —50 
cents a yard. 

Cream Damask—a grade that ordi- 
narily commands 45 to 50 cents a 
yard—here now at 35 cents. 

17-inch all-linen Glass Toweling— 
unusual value at 8 cents a yard. 

Cream Turkish Bath Towels—24 by 
52 inches, extra heavy; will go 
rapidly at the special price—2o 
cents each. 


Ww 


V7 1/L orders receive prompt and accur- 
- ate attention. Address orders **De- 
partment C.”’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XXXI. 

Every act of worship that proceeds from the influ- 
ence of Divine love upon the heart, must be acceptable to 
the Most High, who selects the sacrifice which He requires. 

SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


From the chapter on ‘‘ Christian Ministry,’’ in his ‘‘ Con- | 
versation on Religious Subjects.”’ 


THE SILENT VOICES. 
WHEN the dumb Hotur, clothed in black, 
Brings the dreams about my bed, 


Call me not so often back, 
Silent Voices of the dead, 





Toward the lowland ways behind me, 

And the sunlight that is gone! 

Call me rather, silent voices, 

Forward to the starry track 

Glimmering up the heights beyond me 

On, and always on ! 

— Tennyson (his last poem). 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


REMEMBER THE SABBATH DAY. 


One of the bitterest controversies Jesus had with the 
Pharisees was in regard to the Sabbath. They had 
the day closely hedged about with rules and regula- 
tions as to what it was lawful to do and what it was 
not lawful to do,—rules so strict and conventional 
that all life and joy and freedom were crushed out of 
that holy day, which Moses instituted for his people 
as an ever-recurring season of joyousness and rest. 

The centuries that have come and gone since | 
those days when the Pharisees acted as religious dic- | 
tators in the land of Judza have witnessed many 
changes, theological and social, and yet human nature, 
withal, retains many of the features which character- | 
ized it in those years long past, and life presents many 
questions now, as it did then, and the controversy re- 
garding the Sabbath still goes on. 

A question which has claimed the attention of 
mankind through many centuries cannot be trivial, 
nor one to be passed by inconsiderately by any man ; 
but, on the contrary, it is of so great importance in 
the formation of character, both individual and na- 
tional, that it behooves every man to face this ques- | 
tion thoughtfully and reverently, and come to a clear, 
firm decision regarding his attitude towards the Sab- 
bath day. 

Men are not wearying their brains now over just | 
the same questions which puzzled the Pharisees; we | 
are not, for instance, called upon to consider just how 
far it is right for a man to travel on the Sabbath day, | 
or whether it is lawful for the sick to be healed, or 
for food to be prepared on that day for eating, but 
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we are obliged to decide whether it is right to publish 
Sunday newspapers, whether the theatres and various 
places of amusement shall be opened on that day, 
whether base-ball and golf shall be legalized sports 
for the Sabbath. 

To these and many more such propositions there 
are thousands of people, and even ministers of the 
gospel among them, who say—yes, let us have the 
newspapers and the sports, and let us give perfect 
freedom in our land for all people to spend their 
Sabbaths in those ways which will be to them most 
restful and most pleasant. These advocates of pleas- 
ure and misnamed liberty have triumphed in some of 
the European countries, and we all have read about, 
or it may be have witnessed with our own eyes, scenes 
on the continent which do dishonor to the Sabbath. 
Do we want to add liberty to liberty in our own 
country, until similar scenes shall be enacted here 
among us? 

Each individual is created free to choose what 
course in life he will, but when the hour comes for 
him to decide on which side he will take his stand 
regarding the Sabbath question, let him stand still 
and take the shoes from off his feet, for the place 
whereon he standeth is holy ground; let him wait 
upon the Lord and pray to be led by the light that 


| never faileth; then, surely, that light will shine as 


brightly as it did for Moses out of the burning bush, 
and the answer will come to mind which Jesus gave 
as a rule for all men to follow,—‘ It is lawful to do 
good on the Sabbath day.’”’ Is it good to put into 


| the hands of the people such literature as fills up the 
| endless pages of the Sunday papers ? 


It should not 
be called literature ; it is not worthy of such a name; 
it is, as a rule, nothing more than trash, calculated to 
draw the minds of its readers away from everything 


| to which they ought to turn their attention on the 


Sabbath day. 
The same principle holds good in regard to having 


| the theatre and other places of amusement open to 
| the public on the Sabbath. 


Not only does this prac- 
tice take away from many their right to one day out 
of the seven for rest and renewal of strength, but it 
intensifies that pleasure-seeking, trivial spirit of our 


| age which has grown so rampant, and threatens to 


take away from the Sabbath all the reverence which 
has clothed it for ages, and which has made it a bul- 
wark of strength for the nations. In those countries 
where license has taken the place of reverence 
towards the Sabbath day, national character has 
deteriorated, for character can only grow stronger 
and purer in man and in mankind by our turning con- 
sciously and frequently to Him from whom cometh 
down every good and perfect gift. 

Does not the call come to the Society of Friends 
more clearly than to any other religious denomination, 
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to stand firm upon the side of reverence for the Sab- 
bath? Why upon us more than upon others does 
this burden rest? Because we of all people lay most 
stress upon the silent waiting upon the Holy Spirit ; 
the distinctive mark of Quakerism is the doctrine of 
the Light within,—that the Father who seeth in secret 
will teach his children to know the Truth if they will 
but wait upon him in quietness and faith; but with 
all his yearning love he cannot teach and guide them 
when they are giving all their attention to the noisy 
occupations and diversions of the outside world. 

Let us then, dear Friends, emphasize the truth 
that one day in seven is not too much to cease from 
business and outward pleasure and grow still, that we 

may receive the blessings which make life rich indeed. 
Let us by example, even more than by precept, show 
the need there is of attending places of worship each 
Sabbath day, of living and eating simply on that day, 
of giving our time to helpful reading that will open 
up clearer views of God and duty, of taking with our 
loved ones thoughtful walks in quiet places where 
God can speak to us through his works, and where 
we can draw near to him in reverence and sympathy ; 
and of omitting no act of service which may fall to 
our lot to perform, which may add to the spiritual 
growth of even the lowliest of our brethren. 

Swarthmore, Seventh month 21. E. W. C. 


“TURN ON THE DARK!” 


From a lecture on The Gospel of Sorrow, by Rabbi Joseph Kraus- 
kopf, D.D. 


Srupy the origin of civilization and the rise of pro- 
gress, and you find that both are the slow distillations 
from things evil, both the result of man’s constant 
necessity of escaping the trial and tribulations of 


existence. Had the plan, forever proposed by fault- 
finders with God’s manner of running the universe, 
been acted upon ; had the need of food and raiment 
been dispensed with, or had they grown spontaneously 
and ready for use out of the soil; had human beings 
sprung into life, full-grown, by a process of earth- 
sprouting ; had there never been a need for toil or 
sleep or night, for cold or rain or storm; had there 
been perpetual sunshine, perpetual flowers, perpetual 
singing of birds, whispering of brooks, wooing of 
zephyrs,—the thus perpetual-joy-afflicted man, if by 
any possibility at all he could have escaped being a 
brute, would soon have yearned as much for sorrow 
as the now sorrow-afflicted yearns for joy. The 
perpetual ease would have been the thing of evil ; 
sorrow would have been yearned for as a thing of joy. 

The getting of food is probably the most prolific 
source of human tribulations, yet no greater calamity 
could possibly have befallen man than had nature 
undertaken to dispense food untoiled for. There is 
no experience more common than that, wherever 
nature does most for man, man does least for himself ; 
wherever nature does least, there man, driven on by 
hunger, cold, pain, exerts himself to master them, 
and thereby makes the largest progress. It is this 
fact that largely accounts for the vast difference in 
culture between the peoples of the tropics and those 
of the temperate zones ; between the peoples of the 


New England States, for instance, and those of Cuba. 
It is this fact that accounts for the frequent intellectual 
differences between the struggling classes and the 
luxuriantly blessed. 

Human progress, towards divine ends, is mani- 

festly the goal set for man on earth. It is equally 
manifest that towards that goal he must be driven, 
frequently by the whip and spur of pain. Where that 
rod is spared, a mind atrophies, a soul dies. One of 
the Yellowstone Park stage-drivers speaking, one day, 
of the intense cold that prevails in that region during 
winters, told of a memorable experience he had while 
driving a mother with babe at her breast over one of 
those Montana winter roads. The woman was over- 
come by the cold, and gradually sank into that 
lethargic state that invariably precedes death by 
freezing. He tried repeatedly to arouse her, but 
failed. There was only one way of saving both 
mother and babe, a cruel way, but it had to be taken. 
He stopped his horses, snatched the babe from her 
arms, dragged her from the wagon to the roadside, 
jumped back into the wagon, put his whip to the 
horses, and fairly flew over the snow and ice. The 
mother, robbed of her babe, and left behind on the 
roadside, was frantic with fear and anguish. She 
screamed and yelled and. called, but the driver laid on 
the whip only the more violently. She sprang up, 
and rushed forward as fast as her feet. would carry 
her, but to no avail. On, on, the driver flew; faster 
and faster came the screaming and yelling mother 
behind. At last he stopped, lifted her gently into 
the wagon, restored the babe to her, wrapped both 
tenderly in his own coat. The enforced anguish and 
exertion had saved the lives of both mother and 
child. Itis thus that God often deals with man. 
We often say of a person, suffering tearlessly under 
some great calamity, if she could but cry she would 
feel better ; I often see selfish and heartless persons to 
whom I fain would say, “If you, my dear man or 
woman, had but occasion to cry, you would act 
better, and feel better. You are too hard against 
human kind, because fortune deals too softly with 
you.” That rich man’s child, whose bedroom was 
brilliantly illumined by electric lights, and made addi- 
tionally resplendent by mirrors and other shiny objects, 
who, suffering with headache, turned to its mother 
and said, ‘‘ Please, mamma, turn on the dark ’’—that 
child told in its simple and childish way the method 
God pursues in humanizing man, in ennobling minds, 
and in softening hearts,—he ‘turns on the dark.” 
There are hearts that, like certain plants, never flower 
until ‘‘ the dark is turned on.”” In the glare of the 
sun of fortune, in its scorching heat, they are shriveled 
and withered. When, however, “the dark is turned 
on,” they revive, they stand glorified within and under 
a divine radiance. 

And as sorrow guides our steps and leads our 
hearts to our fellow-men, even so it leads us to our 
God. As it civilizes the mind and humanizes the 
heart, it spiritualizes the soul. As it roots civiliza- 
tion and laurels humanity, it crowns religion. 

One hour of genuine sorrow will often lead men to 
the throne of God where years of exhortation utterly 
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failed. They who never found God at their bank, 
never saw him in their spacious palace and garden 
and park, never heard him in the song and laughter 
of their dear ones, soon learned to find and see and 
hear him on the sick-bed, in the cemetery, amid the 
ruins of their one-time fortune. Sorrow tore the 
bandage of unbelief from their eyes, stripped the 
dross of skepticism from their souls, washed out the 
eyes with floods of tears, taught them to look up and 
beyond, and afforded views and visions such as had 
never been seen in the hours of joy. Like Moses, 
they entered the thick darkness, and found that God 
was there. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF ALMS-GIVING. 


WHATEVER issues, grave or otherwise, may claim our 
attention, or however urgent they may be, there is 
one always present and always pressing for an answer. 

The poor we have with us always. No matter 
how prosperous the times or how abundant the means 
of relieving want and destitution, there are yet those 
who from various causes are not permitted to sit at 
the feast, but can only look on while others rejoice in 
plenty. When women and children go hungry and 
cold in a land of plenty, conditions are not what God 
intended them to be. He acts impartially, and if all 
his children do not fare well and receive the blessings 
of comfort and happiness, it is because in some way 
man’s duty is not being performed. It is evidence 
that human rights are being in some way trampled 
upon or held in abeyance, or that there are those who 
have so abused or misapplied the plentiful gifts of 
Providence as to leave remaining nothing but the 
dregs of life, producing bitterness in the soul. 

It is the province of selfishness to turn everything 
to its own use, regardless of the rights of others, 
thinking that this will result in the most enjoyment 
and the greatest success. Herein lies the greatest 
mistake in life. ‘‘ With what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you again,”’ is not vindictive law, 
but eternal justice. 

In the ‘‘ City of Desolation,” according to the old 
mythological story, a bountiful feast was spread, 
around which many hungry souls were gathered, anx- 
ious to partake ; but no sooner was the attempt made 
than with whips of scorpions they were driven famish- 
ing away. They were those who in life reveling in 
plenty had driven the worthy poor from their doors. 
The Christian philanthropist to-day finds his duty 
to comprise much more than alms-giving. He may 
be open-handed, yet sadly fail in duty after all. He 
may ‘feed the hungry and clothe the naked,” and 
yet not reach the solution of the vital question under- 
neath, Why the hunger and the cold ? 

The wise physician considers the symptoms of his 
patient in his effort to locate the trouble. Likewise 
the Christian philanthropist being called upon to treat 
those other ills of life, observes first outward condi- 
tions, then seeks for the causes. He observes a family 
in want, the cause of which he finds to bea drunken 
husband and father ; that which should buy bread for 
the wife and children buys drink to scorch and con- 
sume the mind and soul of the unfortunate head of 
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the family. This failure of duty makes it necessary 
that the hand of charity be extended in help to that 
wife and those children, to relieve their immediate 
needs; but the higher duty is only well done when 
that father is returned to his family, master of himself, 
and prepared to meet the responsibilities he has 
assumed. 5 

Our philanthropist finds another who having from. 
some cause lost his work, and failing in finding other 
work, is, with his family, reduced to want. He may 
be able to endure want and privation for himself, but 
the thought of his starving children drives him to des- 
peration, and creates grave danger of his becoming a 
criminal before the law. Here again there is need of 
alms-giving, but the higher duty, as before, calls for 
far more. It calls for better government and citizen- 
ship, for laws and business methods to facilitate the 
employment of labor at equitable wages, for an in- 
creased measure of Divine Light, and a stronger power 
of correct thought, for a better appreciation of the 
rights of others and the consistency of purpose to 
grant them, 

It is thus soon found that the causes of poverty 
are complex and many. Whatever adds to the sum 
of human evil, does its part in degrading life and in 
bringing sorrow and distress to some household. 
The greed that gets what it can and holds for self 
alone, the passion of appetite that demands gratifica- 
tion though others go hungry, the sloth that sits idly 
by while the opportunities come and go and are not 
improved, the course of reckless dissipation that steals 
away respect and strength and courage and produces 
disease and disability, the desire to get something for 
nothing and to risk what has already been gained, the 
operation of laws and the practices of society that 
discount some of the attributes of true manhood or 
womanhood, all these and many more are potent 
factors in producing the conditions so much depre- 
cated and so needful of improvement. 

Experience teaches that want destroys self respect. 
The strife for the means of living is apt to become so 
urgent as to leave little time and less heart to meet 
other and higher duties of life. Under misfortune, 
thought and feeling are liable to deteriorate toa lower 
plane ; conceptions of right to become obscured or 
distorted, those actions to seem excusable which in 
comfort and happiness conscience would quickly 
condemn. Thus little by little life may become em- 
bittered and distorted and its currents be diverted from 
their intended channels into those of hate, lawless- 
ness, and anarchy. 

Communities are sometimes stirred to their depths 
by some act of desperate lawlessness, and as quickly 
as possible enforce the most rigorous penalties of the 
law upon the perpetrator. They are shocked because 
humanity should become so depraved, and the indi- 
vidual alone is held responsible. 

It has been said that the highest type of man- 
hood requires many generations for its development, 
resulting as it does from the convergence of many 
favorable influences. Is the converse true, and are 
generations of mistakes capable of producing the 
monstrosities of life? Perhaps if society could 
honestly and impartially know itself, and could 
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properly weigh the influences it has brought about, it 
would see cause for solemn thought, and appreciate 
as never before the responsibilities of government and 
good citizenship. 

Our laws provide for a fund to meet the outward 
necessities of the poor. It furnishes some of the 
supplies of life to those who show their need. It is 
charitable on its face, but being mechanical in its 
methods it calls for no responsive feeling of thankful- 
ness in the recipient. It soon becomes considered as 
a sort of ‘pension, indeed, granted them because of 
some vague right on their part to ask it. The dis- 
penser of this fund is almost unconsciously forced 
into an attitude of doubt and suspicion. Thus the 
helpful spirit on the one hand and the thankful one on 
the other are both lost in the cold business nature of 
the transaction. 

I once saw a vine that began its growth under a 
newly-erected house, ten feet or more away froma 
small, open window, through which a little light 
penetrated. In its effort to fulfill the law of its ex- 
istence it stretched a long, tender, translucent stem 
with little colorless leaves, towards this light, scarcely 
resembling its kind, until reaching the sun’s rays it 
caught its color and spread its leaves, and was no 
longer a doubtful quantity. Could the lesson here 
taught be applied, the doubtful lives and the difficult 
problems in this higher world would cease to perplex 
and annoy a busy people. THEODORE P. Marsu. 

Marshalltown, lowa. 


A TRIBUTE TO AARON M. POWELL. 


TuHrouGu the INTELLIGENCER I desire, on behalf 
of the Committee for Philanthropic Work of the 
Illinois Yearly Meeting, to present a tribute to the 
memory of our eminent friend, Aaron M. Powell. 
We realize that in his death our cause has lost one of 
its most earnest and conscientious workers, and our 
Society one of its strongest and most influential 
members. We have recognized in him a man keenly 
alive to the best interests of humanity, possessing in 
a high degree the faculty of presenting his views with 
such force of reason, yet with such kindliness, as im- 
mediately to arrest the attention and secure the honor 
‘and respect of those with whom and for whom he 
has labored, even though they were of different faith 
and conviction. Such men as he can speak plainly 
without giving offense,—an attainment that gives 
much greater power of shaping and correcting the 
thought of those coming within the radius of their 
influence. Western Friends who were so fortunate 
as to meet him and hear his inspiring words during 
his last visit with us and at the Illinois Yearly Meet- 
ing, will cherish his memory as that of one of the 
highest exponents of the Society of Friends, and 
they will ever remember him as a conspicuous ex- 
ample of the manhood best fitted to elevate the 
standard of life. It is not enough to évow what is 
true and good; this must be supplemented with the 
power to lead others to know also, and to inspire 
them to weave their knowledge into life; for in this 
way does the world grow in righteousness. 

May the life and labors of our deceased friend be 
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an inspiration unto all of us to more earnest effort 
upon the lines he so ably and consistently supported. 
With reverent memory, 
THEODORE P. Marsh, 
Chairman of Philanthropic Committee. 


1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT 
No. 33.—E1GHtTH MonrH 13. 
SAMUEL. 


GOLDEN TEXxT.—As long as he liveth he shall be lent to the 
Lord.—I. Samuel i., 28. 


Scripture Reading, I. Samuel, iii., 1-21. 
WE return a little from the later events of the last 
lesson to the boy who was “lent to the Lord” for 
his whole lifetime. Very little detail is given of his 
life in the Temple. He “ ministered before the Lord, 
being a child.” He ‘ grew on, and was in favor both 
with the Lord and also with men.’’ The one event 
which is minutely told concerning his childhood is 
that of the Lord’s message to him concerning the 
high priest. There is no picture in the Bible more 
familiar nor one more touching than this. Poets and 
painters have drawn inspiration from the story; and 
the hosts of the unknown who have heard it told at 
their mothers’ knees have felt the power of it. The 
boy had grown up pure in the midst of evil, because 
the spirit of the Lord was with him, and because he 
inclined his ear to hear. Yet it is not true that others 
may not hear the same voice. He who spoke to 
Samuel was not Samuel’s Father alone. His voice is 
in all ears, His light in all eyes. We may dull the 
hearing by directing it to the sounds of the market- 
place and threshing-floor ; we may fail to see, if we 
love darkness rather than light; but the blessing 
promised to the pure in heart is a promise for all 
generations—they shall see God. In the days of 
Samuel we are told that “ the word of the Lord was 
precious,” “‘ for there was no open vision.’’ Doubtless 
then as now, unusual and striking instances of the 
Lord's presence and power were rare, commanding 
interest and awed obedience ; but it is plain that then 
as now there was scant knowledge of and respect for 
that “still, small voice’’—that knowledge of Divine 
will which cometh not with observation, that light 
‘‘which lighteth every man.”” But so close was the 
boy Samuel to the great Soul of the world that the 
Divine message came to him as an uttered speech. 
It came with such vivid impression that he believed 
himself to hear a human voice. When it was made 
known to him from whence the message came, and 
he gave it his attention, the revelation was no new 
one. Again, the warning so often repeated—that the 
sinning soul shall die. The secret sin may be unre- 
vealed, the hidden weakness may never be known; 
but dry rot of the soul ends in destruction as surely 
as more spectacular dissipations. The doting fond- 
ness of the patriarch, which excused the open iniquity 
of the sons, called down a condemnation which his 
long service could not cancel. Yet the patient 
loyalty of the old man, when the doom of his house 
is made known to him, touches us nearly: “ It is the 
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Lord: let Him do what seemeth Him good.’’ In 
such patient acceptance of punishment lie the greatest 
possibilities of our natures. The highest success 
comes from great power of accepting discipline. The 
Lord chasteneth those whom He loveth. Itis a great 
mistake to think that His punishments are sent in 
wrath. They are sent in love. 

We have noted in the last lesson the form in 
which the punishment of the house of Eli appeared. 
The Philistines were victorious in a great battle and 
the land became subject to them. The Ark of 
Jehovah was carried into captivity, and though the 
superstitious fears of the Philistines led to its early 
return, it was discredited and neglected. The feeling 
among the Hebrews was that their God had been 
tried and found wanting. In the defeat, due to their 
own disunion, they read the defeat of their God 
Himself. Unlike the aged priest, the nation did not 
at first accept the punishment as a righteous one. 
But in the end it forced them into combination under 
leadership. The Ark rested for many days at Kirjath- 
jearim without honor, while the Israelites worshipped 
strange gods. 

Meantime what of Samuel? We know nothing of 
his labors during this long period. But when he 
reappears as an old man, we may infer from the 
authority he wields throughout the land that he had 
labored widely among his people, and not in vain. 
The altar where he had served was overthrown. 
Doubtless he had seen, with more or less clearness, 
that another and more permanent altar to Jehovah 
must be set up in the hearts of the people before 
there could be that unity of feeling and purpose 
necessary for the regaining of their independence. 
From this unknown period of his life dates the insti- 
tution of the so-called schools of the prophets. 
They partook more, perhaps, of the nature of the 
fanatical zealots still to be found among Eastern peo- 
ples, than of that of the prophets of later times. 
They went to and fro among the people with musical 
instruments, with which they accompanied their 
chanting. We are not told much of the substance of 
their songs and prophecies. But we know that they 
centered about Samuel; and we may: suppose that 
they were among the instruments he used in arous- 
ing the national spirit and religious zeal of his people. 

The words with which he breaks the long silence 
are doubtless the words of his leadership throughout 
the unknown period of his life: ‘ Put away false 
gods, return to the Lord and He will deliver you”’ (1. 
Samuel, vii., 3). 

We are confronted at this point with the difficul- 
ties of the double narrative which is woven into one 
in the books of Samuel. In the seventh chapter we 
have an account, comparable to those in Judges, of a 
recall of the people to Jehovah and their deliverance 
from the Philistines, under the leadership of Samuel ; 
so that “the hand of the Lord was against the 
Philistines all the days of Samuel” (I. Samuel, vii., 
13). Weare told that in his old age his sons ruled 
and were unworthy, so that the people demanded a 
king. In his denunciation of this demand he points 
out all the evils that were really present at the 
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time the book was probably written, under the kings 
of Judah, while at the same time he yields to the wish 
of the people, though it is a sin, and promises them a 
king (I. Samuel, Chap. 8). 

In the next chapter, the ninth, we are introduced 
to Saul, who seeks for some lost asses. He is ignor- 
ant of the existence of Samuel (I. Samuel, ix., 5-7), 
who, by the previous account, had judged Israel for 
many years, and whose home was only a short dis- 
tance from that of Saul. At the same time the Lord 
has announced to Samuel the coming of Saul, and 
that he is to be the saviour of the people from the 
hands of the Philistines. (I. Samuel, ix., 15, 16). 
The proposal of the kingship comes in this account in 
a message from the Lord to Samuel, and not from a 
sinful people. The Israelites are still under the 
oppression of the Philistines. (I. Samuel, ix., 16; 
see also Chaps. 13 and 14.) Chapters ix., 1-27; x., 
1-16; Xi.; Xili., 1-7, Xili., 15 ; xiv., 46, give a connected 
story, which is from the oldest sources. The remaining 
portions are mutually consistent and give also a fairly 
connected account, which is, however, quite different 
from the other. The first narrative is spirited and 
alive with incident ; the second is formal and lifeless. 
This interweaving of two narratives continues through- 
out the book. We will note it again in several 
instances ; it must be kept in mind if we would weigh 
the account according to its true value. If any timid 
ones fear that the value will be lessened by recogni- 
tion of the facts, they should remember that a value 
based on ignorance is only a fictitious value ; that the 
only safety is in the truth—which makes free. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION PLAN. 
TueE Arbitration Committee of the International Peace 
Conference on the 22d ultimo adopted the arbitration 
schemeas a whole. The sections relative to averting 
war are as follows: 

Article 1. In view of averting as much as possible 
a resort to arms the signatory Powers agree to use all 
their efforts to insure a peaceful solution in interna- 
tional differences. 

Article 2. The signatory Powers decide that in 
case of grave disagreement or conflict they will, as far 
as circumstances permit, before taking arms, apply to 
the good offices or mediation of one or several 
friendly Powers. 

Article 3. Independently of this, the Powers 
deem it useful that one or several disinterested Powers 
shall, as far as circumstances permit, spontaneously 
offer their good offices or mediation either before or 
during hostilities, and that such interference shall not 
be considered unfriendly by the quarreling parties. 

Article 8. The signatory Powers agree to recom- 
mend the followiug special form of mediation: That 
quarreling States should, respectively, choose two me- 
diating Powers in view of preventing a rupture of 
friendly relations during the mediation, which is not 
to exceed thirty days. Quarreling Powers shall have 
no direct intercourse between themselves on the sub- 
ject of the quarrel, which will be left entirely to the 
consideration of the mediator. 
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Tue Peace Conference finally adjourned on the 
20th ultimo, after the various governments had signed 
the conventions concerning arbitration. We present 


a picture of the Palace in the Wood, where the Confer- 


ence held its sessions. Of this 


palace Zhe Peacemaker 
Says. 

It is known as the childhood home of the young 
Queen of Holland. It 
Hague, a royal villa, er by the widow of Prince 
Frederick Henry, of Orange, in memory of her hus- 
The interior is worthy of a visit. 


is a mile and a half from The 
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Orange saloon paintings are by artists of the school of 
Rubens, the best, 
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umphs of the young prince over 


other enemies of youth 
This is one of Queen Wilhelmina’s eight palaces. 
The royal family has not 


lived here for over twenty 
It is kept in exquisite order. It was built in 


The ball-room is an object of beauty with its 


years. 
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high, vaulted ceiling. 

In the famous room in which the Peace Confer- 
ence is meeting, among the groups and allegorical 
figures, there is one connected with the Peace of 
Westphalia. It is especially appropriate and em- 
blematic. It is on the entrance door to this hall, 
where Peace is seen entering this room to close the 
Temple of Janus. 

‘Ir is foolish to get discouraged because reform in 
a simple term does not correct the errors of genera- 
tions. 


Like everything else, reform must have time 
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Manchester 


Guardian 

two papers which are commonly thoughtful 
in their judgments have lately described The Hague 
Conference as a failure. In face of the Arbitration 
Project, incomparably the most important document 
of its kind ever drafted, such a conclusion seems par- 
ticularly unfortunate. The chief difficulty to some 
minds is the fact that arbitration under the Project re- 
mains purely voluntary, but to make that a stum- 
bling block is to miss the whole significance of the 
Project. To reject the Arbitration Project on that 
ground is to reject the whole of international law, 
which has been built up from the beginning without 
physical sanction. After all, is it a fair view even of 


Eng 
CONE or 


ordinary criminal or civil law to say that it rests solely 
Surely the moral*sanction 


on a physical sanction ? 








THE WOODS, 
is infinitely more important in upholding a law than 
the physical sanction. In other words, the average 
citizen obeys the law not because he is afraid of the 
policeman, but becanse he believes it to be a good 
law, if not always absolutely, at any rate relatively 
good. It is not unreasonable to hope that interna- 
tional law may develop on the same lines. 

Of course the law-abiding spirit in international re- 
lations must be a growth. It is the virtue of an idea 
as distinguished from the mere fact that it must change 
and can grow; and to refuse to admit that this idea 
has made enormous progress at the Conference is 
simply to knock one’s head against a wall of very 
hard facts. No one has ever believed that the Peace 
Conference would make it impossible for nations to 
do wrong. Its proudest boast is that it has made it 
more difficult to do wrong, a little easier to do right. 
How much still remains to be done the protests at 
The Hague of the Armenian, M. Tchiraz, reported by 
our correspondent yesterday, show only too clearly. 
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We can understand the bitterness of feeling which the 
Conference must cause in the mind of an Armenian, a 
Filipino, or a Finn. The Conference at The Hague 
was precluded from discussing the question of peace 
in some of its most important and most practical as- 
pects. It had to cry “ Peace” when there was no 
peace. All this is true, and yet one is not going to 
bandy reproaches of hypocrisy. There are some 
people whose character is so bad that their neighbors 
begin to suspect them of hypocrisy on the first 
symptoms of reform. The Great Powers are in much 
the same plight. 

Yet there are worse evils than inconsistency, and 
the inconsistency of what the Powers have done at 
The Hague with what they have done elsewhere is 
not a reproach to, but a justification of, the Confer- 
ence. It is a poor reason for shutting up churches on 
Sunday that there is so much evil on week-days. It 
is reserved to the forces of Liberalism in every coun- 
try to make the most of all the opportunities of re- 
form—many of them splendid opportunities—afforded 
by the Conference, and to see to it that the un- 
doubtedly genuine zeal in the cause of peace displayed 
by all the Powers at The Hague shall not be the 
passing mood of a moment of repentance, but a per- 
manent state of the political mind. 


THe Grace oF Egouanimity.—If one desired to 
commend this rare grace of equanimity, there would 
be no lack of argument. Its nobleness of dignity 
would be alone sufficient. To be serene when 
others are appalled, to be calm when others are 
excited, to be self-poised when others bend before 
the sudden fury of a popular excitement, to be clear 
eyed and steady handed when the winds rage and the 
foundations of the State seem to be trembling, to have 
the strength and elasticity of steel which bends, but 
does not break, and comes back to its own form when 
a temporary pressure passes—all this implies an intel- 
lectual and moral nobleness of character correspond- 
ing with the dignity by which it is expressed. It is at 
once a virtue and a grace, which might be used to 
justify the old contention of the Greeks that the beau- 
tiful and the good are one.—7he 
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THE air from the sea of affliction is extremely 
beneficial to invalid Christians. Continued prosper- 
ity, like a warm atmosphere, has a tendency to un- 
bind the sinews and soften the bones: but the cold 
winds of trouble make us sturdy, hardy, and well- 
braced in every part. Unbroken success often leads 
to an undervaluing of mercies and forgetfulness of the 
giver ; but the withdrawal of the sunshine leads us to 
look for the sun.— Spurgeon, “~™= 

Lse8 

Tue harvest of grains and fruits is not more regu- 
lar or abundant than the yield of human affections 
sympathies, fellowships ; but here also there are differ- 
ences of seasons and of soils. We must improve our 
spiritual husbandry; we must enrich the ground from 
which good qualities spring ; we must expose our in- 
most life to the quickening Sun.—Charles G. Ames. 


Church Standard. 


| pation from the sacerdotal 


“the sacraments. 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDINGS. 
The Friend 

PROBABLY in no other thing is the testimony of our 
Religious Society to the single mediatorship of Christ 
between God and men made more distinct before a 
witnessing assembly, that in our mode of solemnizing 
a marriage. A covenant performed “in the presence 
of the Lord” as the one Mediator, *‘ and of this as- 
sembly” as legal witnesses to satisfy the law of the 
state, has an authorized and ample confirmation, to 
which the intervention of other priesthoods than that 
of the great High Priest of our profession can make 
no addition. They are indeed an intrusion, and a 
usurpation of the prerogative of the true Mediator of 
every covenant that is made (as a true marriage must 
be) between God and the contracting parties. ‘‘ What 
God hath joined together’ union exclusively of 
his, and not man’s, performance. Man cannot con- 
firm it, in its Divine relation, but it is man that can 
‘put asunder,’ when out of that relation. 

Thus the Society of Friends stands almost, if not 
quite, alone among al] Protestant bodies, as being con- 
sistently Protestant—if Protestantism means emanci- 
system and principle. 
Others generally recognize and employ their pastors a 
priesthood for ratifying the covenant of marriage, to 
say nothing of what is called “‘ Christian burial’’ and 
These recognize a priestly office 
But our view of all those ordinances 
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in the pastor. 


| being spiritual allows our holy Mediator the sole con- 


| are: 
| but Christ.” 


all Divine relations its words 
‘Let nothing stand between your souls and God 
This principle seems made very prac- 
tical in a Friends’ wedding. May it never be encroach- 
ed upon or stultified in the least by aping of those 
modes which covet a priesthood, or an elaborate cere- 
mony which hugs close to its ways 


ducting of them. In 


HurTFUL is the tenderness of that husband whose 
very affection makes a drooping, dependent, clinging, 
characterless vine of the woman that God has en- 
dowed with yersonality capable of standing by his 
hiraself before God and man, a co- 
1arer of joys and 
SOrTOWS, joint perenee with him in the work of 
larging the boundaries of I doubt 
outcome of the marriage centered 
the dream of no tender concern 
for the world, no hope to make its w its 
joys more by means of the proposed alliance.— 
lenkin Lloyd Jones 
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THE INVASION OF PRIVACY. 
“THERE are—or there should be—men and women 
who reserve something for private life; there are—or 
there should be—confidences denied to the world.” 
This commendable utterance, by a writer of note, 
appeared in a recent article protesting against the 
now too-common practice of revealing to the world, 
through the publication of private letters, the inner 
life of individuals whose expression was meant at the 
time only as confidences given to dear friends. 

We share in this feeling of protest against the in- 
vasion of privacy, and we would plead for it in many 
directions. Especially the privacy of the home life ; 
this should be jealously guarded lest its chief charm 
be broken. In the olden time, when it used to be 
said that, ‘‘ every man’s house is his castle,”’ the infer- 
ence was drawn that in it he was safe from enemies 
that would do personal harm; but a greater harm 
lies in robbing the occupants of their inmost thought, 
their most sacred confidences, and spreading these 
abroad as food for the shallow-minded and irreverent. 
Next to the individual communion with the Divine, 
should be the communion of loved ones in that most 
blessed of all institutions, the true home; and as we 
should instinctively refrain from intruding upon the 
one, so, second only in importance, should we hold 
sacred the privacy of the other. 


In other relations, also, should private rights be 


respected. As Friends, we have our business meetings, | 


and we believe there is still virtue in the good old 
English custom of holding them for members only. 
An occasional visit may be permissible from those 
not of the fold, but the rule of restriction is a good one 
and should not be lightly set aside, for, as in a family 
council we prize the privilege of being free from the 
restraint of the presence of the stranger who may 
not unbidden intrude, so in the affairs of the church, 
we can better understand each other when not con- 


scious of the gaze of onlookers not wholly in touch | 


with our methods, and we can arrive perhaps at a 
truer judgment. When the world has need of the 
thoughts and revealings that have been privately 
received, we have faith to believe that the Great 
Revealer will point out the way and the time, and 
until then let us be comforted, that there is yet a 
place in the world for individual and collective privacy. 
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WE would call the attention of Friends to our condensed 
report of the General Conference Committee meetings for the 
Chautauqua Conferences of Igo00, held at Asbury Park on the 
21st and 22d ult., which appears on page 613 of this issue of 
the INTELLIGENCER. The names of the various committees 
on the programs have not all been decided upon, and are 
therefore not yet given. The subjects to be presented, 
although claiming much attention, have not been sufficiently 
perfected for announcement. All of these details will appear 


later. The report of the committee on Educational Work 
has not yet reached us. 


THE other branch of Friends’ New York Yearly Meeting, 
has received the large sum of one hundred thousand dollars, 
by the will of the late John G. Lane, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
The testator directed that the interest from the fund shall be 
used for educational purposes. Surely a noble bequest ! 





BIRTHS. 

HEACOCK.—At Alliance, Ohio, Seventh month 1, 1899, 

to William A. and Lucretia M. Heacock, a daughter, who is 
named Alice Sarah. 


HOGE.—Near Lincoln, Va., Seventh month 4, 1899, to 
George and Gulielma P. Hoge, a daughter, who is named 
Rachel Louise. 


LUKENS.—At Roanoke, Virginia, Sixth month 8, 1899, 
to Charles T. and Lucy C. Lukens, a son, who is named 
William Courtland. 


THOMAS.—At Indianapolis, Ind., Seventh month 12, 


1899, to Charles D. and Charlotte Thomas, a son, who is 
named Thornton Swain Thomas. 


DEATHS. 

BUNTING.—Suddenly, Seventh month 25, 1899, at Gulf 
Mills, Pa., Isaac Bartram Bunting, of West Philadelphia, aged 
62 years. 

CROASDALE.—After a lingering illness, at her residence 
in Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., Seventh month 29, 1899, 
Elizabeth B., widow of the late J. Wilson Croasdale, and 
daughter of Thomas F. and Mary Eastburn Parry, formerly 
of Philadelphia, in her 68th year; a member of Makefield 
Monthly Meeting. Interment at Middletown Friends’ grave- 
yard at Langhorne, Pa. 


HOWARD.—Near Trumansburg, N. Y., Seventh month 
27, 1899, Chas. W. Howard, formerly of Philadelphia, hus- 
band of Margaret P. Howard. He had been an invalid for 
many years, bearing his sufferings with great patience. In- 
terment at Trumansburg. 

HUMSTONE.—At Rifton Glen, N. Y., Seventh month 
25, 1899, Juliette Humstone, widow of the late John Hum- 
stone, and daughter of the late Gabriel Coutant, in her 85th 
year. 

‘Funeral from her late residence, 49 Garden street, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., Sixth-day, the 28th inst., at 2 p. m. 

She was a member of Oswego Monthly Meeting, and one 
of the most faithful and earnest in support of Friends’ princi- 
ples. She was indeed a living epistle of divine truth and 
There was always an even temper, and a manifest 
confidence in her ability to do necessary things at the right 
time. Many have profited by her example and have learned 
to beware of extremes, seeking temperance in all things. 
Such lives bless the world and inspire others to seek the 
kingdom of righteousness and peace, and they show the ir- 
resistible power of spiritual impulse. 


LUKENS.—At her late residence near Pendleton, Ind., 


| Seventh month 7, 1899, Annie G. Lukens, in her 75th year ; 


a valued member of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 





IN MEMORIAM : 


MARY JANE BOND. 

There are many women whose lives, fragrant with good 
deeds, are never known outside of their own circle, but whose 
example would help to sweeten and refresh the world. One 
of such was the dear Friend named above. 

It was the privilege of the writer to know her from birth, 


and through all the experiences of a life so recently closed on 
earth. Naturally modest, sweet, and reverent, she won the 
love of all who knew her from childhood onward, but it was 
only in natural womanhood that the unusual strength and 
firmness of her nature were fully revealed. 

Essentially womanly, she developed in her married life 
all those higher qualities which form the basis of a happy 
home, and of permanent and reliable friendships. As 
daughter, sister, wife or friend, her life was a consecrated one, 
given with rare devotion and unselfishness to those nearest 
to her. 

When her duties to these had all been worthily and faith- 
fully performed, she longed for a wider sphere of action, in 
the hope of doing more good. Failing health denied this 
yearning of her heart, and her wider sphere is found only in 
the realms of the Spiritual world. As she approached the 
borders of Eternity a glimpse of the Beyond seemed to open 
to her vision, and the exclamation of ‘‘ How Beautiful ! '’ came 
to the lips closing in death. 

Her perfected soul may yet, by the influence of a noble 
life, lead others into the ‘‘ wider sphere’’ she could not enter 
on earth. 


LAURA LEWIS FUSSELL. 


So similar in character were these two women, that what 
is said of the one applies to the other. In conscientiousness, 
in devotion, and in excellence, they were kindred in spirit, 
and were equally beloved. They will remain alike, each in 
her own circle, an exalted and uplifting memory, to lead those 
they loved best ever upward and onward. 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
THE meeting-room of the Chicago Central Meeting of 
Friends was well filled on First-day, Seventh month 
23, by an attentive company, mostly members of the 
Society, and those who were in sympathy with their 
principles. John J. Corneil and Abel Mills were in 
attendance. In the one case we were invited to be 
more tolerant and patient with the views set forth by 
other; and quite as much is there a need to be pa- 
tient with ourselves. 

And again, we were enjoined to individual 
duty. One cannot do the service for another; 
each one is called to perform his own service. 
Also had the company of a woman from Oklahoma, 
probably of the other branch of Friends, giving largely 
of her experience, including mission work in the 
prisons of the West. In an animated spirit she ex- 
horted all to service—--along some line of duty. I 
would suggest, that with a company so much imbued 
with the principles of Friends, with more faithful- 
ness and devotion, our meetings would grow in 
strength and power. 

John J. Cornell has the prospeet of attending the 
meeting of Clear Creek, IIl., First-day, 7.30. 

T. W. W. 


From Pasadena, California, a private letter says: | 


The N. E. A. Convention came off in good form and 
the weather was fine. The membership foots up. at 
last report about 5,000, and up toexpectation. There 
has been a general expression of pleasure by the ex- 
cursionists and appreciation of the many attentions 
received. Most of them have worked hard to take 
in as many as possible of the side trips. Our Phila- 
delphia cottage (Elizabeth Evans’s house) has been 
full, most of them Friends, and majority of the Mary 
Ward, Westtown, excursion. 
Education is being held this week. 
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| etc.,—lent gaiety to the crowded halls. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
VIII.—MANCHESTER AND NEIGHBORS. 
BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 


AFTER my visit to Ackworth I came with our friend 
John William Graham and his wife to Manchester, 
and enjoyed in their home at Dalton Hall a fortnight’s 
visit, arriving on the evening of the 29th ult., and 
departing on the morning of the 14th instant. I 
became in this time quite well acquainted with this 
great English metropolis of the cotton manufacture, 
and with several near places of interest. 

Let us first speak of Dalton Hall. It has been 
more than once described inthe INTELLIGENCER. It is 
a ‘hall of residence,” for about forty students (young 
men only) and Friends primarily, pursuing the general 
course of study in Owens College, which is one of 
three colleges organized as the Victoria University— 
the others being at Liverpool and Leeds. At Dalton 
Hall, besides the principal, John Wm. Graham (who 
succeeded Theodore Neild, two years ago), there is a 
staff of some six instructors and tutors, who give 
special instruction—‘ coaching’’—to the students. 
The institution has new buildings, well adapted to 
their purpose, and very delightfully located in the 
southern suburbs of the city, in Victoria Park,—a 
‘residence park,” controlled in some particulars by 
those residing within it. The buildings of Owens 
College are about a mile away, on Oxford street, 
northward and nearer the city centre. 

At the time of my visit most of the students at 
Dalton Hall had completed the year’s studies, but 
some, chiefly in the medical school, remained. At 
the end of July, however, the Hall will be closed for 
the vacation, and J. W. Graham and his family will go 
to Patterdale, in the Lake Region, for their rest and 
outing, to resume duties in Ninth month, after the close 
of the Friends’ ‘‘Summer School” at Birmingham. 

* * * 

The collegiate work was just at its annual culmi- 
nation in Manchester when I arrived. The “ Degree 
Day” of Victoria University occurred on the Ist of 
Seventh month, when degrees were publicly con- 
ferred in Free Trade Hall, (Manchester was the home 
of Richard Cobden, the great opponent of import 
duties on breadstuffs, etc.), before a large audience. 


| On the preceding evening the Lord Mayor and his 


wife gave a reception in the noble rooms of the Town 
Hall, to the members of the Headmasters’ Associa- 
tion, (the Principals of the leading schools of Eng- 


land), at which a distinguished company of educators 


was present, many of them in academic gowns, which 
with their various colors of material,—scarlet, purple, 
Among the 
company were Prof. and Mrs. Sidgwick, of Cambridge 
University, the former a distinguished teacher and 
author, and the latter (sister to Arthur J. Balfour, 
Government leader in the House of Commons), well 
known as the Principal of Newnham Hall, at Cam- 
bridge, one of the first of the women’s colleges in 
England, where some of our Swarthmore women 
graduates have. very fitly, pursued post-graduate 
study. Mrs. Sidgwick was among the number—six 
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Day, conferred an honorary degree, and no one was 
more heartily received by the large audience, as she 
appeared on the platform to receive the diploma. 
She was good enough to invite me very cordially to 
visit and inspect Newnham, and this, I am sure, it 
would be a great pleasure to do. 

Owens College I had the opportunity of seeing in 
company with one of the Governors (akin to our 
Trustees, or Managers), and in charge of the Princi- 
pal, Mr. Hopkinson, formerly a barrister and M. P., 
and members of the faculty. The buildings are all 


comparatively new, having been built since 1870, and | 


they are well adapted to their purpose. Two new 
ones are under erection, a physical laboratory which 
will equal that of Johns Hopkins, at Baltimore, anda 
great hall for Degree Day and other meetings. The 
faculty of Owens includes and has done so, a number 
of England's famous teachers and writers; among 
them Prof. Stanley Jevons and Sir Henry Roscoe, the 
chemist. The original endowment of the college, 
1845, by John Owens, was £100,000, but this has 
been in time multiplied by eight. It has about 1,200 


includes schools of medicine and law, as well as of 
arts and science. It may be interesting to medical 


students to know that the course leading to B.M. | 


(Bachelor of Medicine) takes five years, and that a 
sixth year is required for M.D. 

There are several galleries and museums devoted 
to art in the city. One of these is the new Whit- 
worth Gallery (public) in Whitworth Park, not far 
from Dalton Hall. The collection is small, but well 
arranged and interesting. Inthe “ great hall’’ of the 
Town Hall are the twelve wall paintings by Madox 
Brown, representing scenes in the history of Man- 
chester. Brown was of the “ pre-Raphaelite ” school, 
and his pictures have that peculiarity of style, but they 
are very notable works. An interesting place is the 
Free Museum in Ancoats Hall, which is an educational 
institution, designed for popular use, and in which the 


collection of pictures illustrate the processes and | 


methods of art as well as its beauties—its technique 


as well as its wsthetic quality—and are very judi- | 


ciously and effectively arranged, and are explained by 
labels, etc. 

But such details fail to give a true idea of Man- 
chester. It is a city remarkable for vigorous and 
resolute public action. Its whole aspect and tone 
disclose that it is occupied and directed by an ener- 
getic community. The construction of the great ship- 
canal, by which the city has become a port for ocean- 
going vessels, is a most emphatic evidence of this 
energy. This canal, opened five years ago, extends 
along the Mersey, and enters it at Eastham, opposite 
Liverpool. It is 35% miles long, and 26 feet deep, 
with a minimum bottom width of 120 feet. The con- 
structors nominally are a company, incorporated for 
the purpose, but as the cost was seventy-five millions 
of dollars (instead of the estimated forty millions), the 
whole credit of the city had to be placed firmly be- 
hind the enterprise, or it would have ended in disaster. 
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Many ocean ships now bring cargoes to the city 
docks ; the canal revenues, at first much too small to 
pay guaranteed interest, are increasing; and the 
growth of the city, which had been rather discour- 
agingly checked before the canal was built, has been 
going on in recent years rapidly. Though the great 
enterprise entailed a serious burden, the city people 
declare it a work well done. Manchester, including 
Salford, which is essentially a part of it, now has not 
less than 750,000 inhabitants, and promises a large 
increase yet. 

Not only Salford, however, but other towns and 


| cities clustering near, belong by interest and business 
| relation to Manchester. 


| millions of people engaged in manufacturing—largely 


In this part of England five 


cotton and wool—are compactly situated. In the 
great Exchange at Manchester the cotton interests of 
England are represented, and on two days of the week 
especially—the Third and Sixth—the throng of buy- 


| ers and sellers of cotton and cotton goods crowds the 


great hall, 200 feet long and 190 wide ; two thousand 


| or more dealers were on the floor on the afternoon of 
students, some eighty professors and instructors, and | 


my visit. 

Manchester has the air of a solid city. It has a 
very great capital at command, and its tradition is that 
there has almost never been a serious financial failure. 


| The warehouses and banks are massive structures,— 
| blackened as everything is in the centre of the city by 


_the descending soot of years, and so looking more 


| somberly serious. 








The system of street railways— 
‘tram ’’ cars—is excellent, covering the city and sub- 
urbs in all directions, is well managed, and electricity 
will soon be substituted for horses. (It will be, 


| probably, the overhead trolley system, though there 
| has been some urgent argument for underground 
| wires.) 
| ian block, and the sidewalks are mostly of flags. I 


The streets are well paved, mainly with Bel- 


am not going to say that I should like myself to live 


| in Manchester, but I cheerfully bear testimony to the 


business energy and civic courage of the people who 
do live there. 
* * * 


The cathedral of Manchester is not one of the 
great cathedrals of England. It is one of the small- 
est, being only 220 feet long and 112 broad. It was, 
in fact, only a parish church until 1847, when it ‘ was 
raised to the dignity” of its present name. Parts of 
it date, however, from the early half of the fourteenth 
century, and as we are now at the close of the nine- 
teenth, it has what Americans must consider a fair 
tale of years behind it. 

Near the cathedral is a most interesting old build- 
ing, the Chatham College and Library. It is a typ- 
ical English manor-house, built about the time of that 
Yorkist monarch, Henry IV., 1422-61, a while be- 
fore Columbus sailed westward ; and being of good 
stone, well laid, it has survived the tooth of time, 
little injured. The interior is of great interest, espe- 
cially the dining-hall, and the room now used for a 
reading-room. Whoever visits Manchester should 
go without fail to the Chatham College. It is a 


‘ foundation,”’ now, upon the gifts left it by Humphrey 
Chatham, a Manchester merchant of the time of James 
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I. and Charles I., and has been such since 1651,—a 
‘“blue-coat school” 


ness.” There is a free library, of some 40,000 vol- 
umes, regarded as probably the first of its kind. 
There is, too, another old hall, not nearly so fa- 
miliar as this, in Selford—which, as I have explained, 
is physically part of Manchester. This is Ordsall 
Hall, once the home of the Ratcliffes, a Catholic family, 
whose fortunes declined about Humphrey Chatham's 
time. I cannot very consistently recommend any one 


to spend much time reading Harrison Ainsworth’s | 


‘historical novel ”’ of ‘‘ Guy Fawkes ’’—the story of 


the ‘‘ Gunpowder Plot,’’—but it is Ordsall Hall that | 


is depicted in that rather lurid tale, and the descrip- 
tion of the place is not without interest. 
something like the same period as the Chatham Hall, 
and like it has much fine old oaken work in the in- 
terior. It has passed, in recent years, into the owner- 
ship of Earl Egerton, of Tatton Park, in Cheshire, 
who is now carefully restoring the quaint old build- 
ing, the architect being Alfred Darbyshire, of Man- 
chester, who was kind enough to call my attention 
to it. 
* * * 

The Friends have a large meeting in Manchester, 
and a fine, substantial house,—the largest, probably, 
in point of accommodation of any in England outside 
of London. They have a pleasant “ Friends’ Insti- 
tute,”’ with reading-room and library, etc. All these 
are near the centre of the city, a little distance from 
Albert Square, on which the Town Hall fronts. 

* * 


* 


From Manchester I made visits to Southport, a 


seaside place which has some resemblance to Atlantic | 


City ; to Oldham, a factory town, some six miles 


away, but actually in touch with Manchester by fully | 


built up streets; to Birkenhead and Liverpool ; to 
Eccles, a suburban place where the Monthly Meeting 
(Hardshaw East) met ; and to Knutsford, in Cheshire, 
the ‘‘Cranford”’ of Mrs. Gaskell’s pen. 


Friends and Friends’ meetings at all these places, | 
I may try to tell some- | 


except—I think—Knutsford. 
thing specially of some of these visits in another letter. 


practice of the presence of God, for we may be called | 
upon at any moment for an almost heroic display of | 


good temper ; and it is a short road to unselfishness, 
for nothing is left to self. All that seems to belong 


most intimately to self, to be self’s private property, | 


such as time, home, and rest, are invaded by these 
continual trials of patience.—Frederick W. Faber. 


s~¢ 
On y a faith which is sufficient to believe beyond 
the seeing, and a love which is able to walk childlike 


and lowly with its God, are willing to acknowledge the | 


stupendous mystery without losing their heart and 
trust.—Henry Wilder Foote. 
s>¢ 
Quiet minds cannot be perplexed or frightened, 
but go on in fortune or misfortune at their own private 
pace, like a clock during a thunder-storm.—A. Z. 
Stevenson. 


for orphan boys, who are | 
clothed, fed, educated, and trained for “ trade or busi- | 


It is of | 


There are | 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Il.—A JOURNEY TO NORWAY. 
| A jouRNEY from Paris to Cologne, Berlin, and Ham- 
burg by rapid trains by day, even though uneventful, 
is still interesting. Everywhere the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion of the late spring, the harvesting of heavy crops 
of hay, and the picturesqueness of the houses com- 
bine to capture the eye, interest the mind, and refresh 
the body. Northern Germany is, however, far less 
| interesting than France and Belgium, as the flatness 
of the country makes more monotony. With no 
| place at home can this flat but well-tilled country be 
so aptly compared as with our fertile planes of Kansas 
| and Nebraska. 

At 1.30 on the 2d inst., the tender, Blankenese, re- 
ceived its complement of passenger, booked for 
the Norway trip of the Augusta Victoria, and at 4 we 
| boarded the steamer, and were welcomed with music 

and parade of officers and men in the freshest of 
attire. As we descended the Elbe to take the steamer 
| evidences of the wealth of Hamburg appear, in the 
| pretty villas on terraced and wooded heights on the 
one bank, and in the stacks and chimneys of great 
manufactories on the other. 

On the next morning the Norwegian coast came 
into view opposite Stavenger, in latitude 58° north ; 
| and by noon we reached the pilot station at Kopervic, 
| where was taken aboard the pilot, who was to guide 
| us through the Bomme-fiord into the Hardanger-fiord, 
| and through this to Odde, our first stop. The Har- 
danger-fiord makes a tolerably perfect horse shoe, at 
the end of the inner linb of which is situated Odde. 
Though the fiord here is quite narrow, the water is 
deep and permits the anchorage of the largest vessels. 

The fine scenery begins at the pilot station, 
whence we sailed among many islands with rugged, 
rocky shores, past Hangesund, a great centre of the 
| Norwegian herring fishing. These rocky shores, to 

the distant view at least, are without vegetation, except 
moss and dwarfed trees. They rapidly increase in 
| height until the tops and valleys between them are 
snow-clad. The melting snow makes numerous cas- 
cades of great beauty. Though the shores are so 
| barren-looking, numerous cottages and farm-houses 
are scattered, at places thickly, along the lower slopes 
| and feet of these mountains. If I were asked what 
were my first impressions of Norway, 1 should say 
| the rugged mountains, the extended snow-fields,— 
| snow falls at comparatively low altitudes, as the moun- 
| tains often do not exceed 1,500 feet,—and the water- 
falls. Nowhere have I seen so many of the latter, 
| so large and so beautiful, or so close together. Yet 
| our own northeastern coast, that of Maine and the 
Canadian shores north of it, furnish a similar rock- , 
bound country, but without the waterfalls, and at this 
season at least, without the snow. These falls in 
Norway are of exquisite beauty. So milk-white are 
they that at a distance they seem like long, white 
stretches of snow; and often it is only when we come 
near enough to see the moving water that their true 
nature comes out. 

Our arrival at Odde is announced by the firing of 











| a gun, which starts wonderful echoing reverberations 
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among the adjacent hills. A vast difference in the | he preached, and in the lower room of which he was 


passenger list has taken place since we reached 
Europe. Many passengers who sailed from New 


York were bound for various places on the Continent, 
and perhaps not more than a hundred Americans re- 
mained for the Norway excursion. Many Germans 
joined us at Hamburg, so that the German language 
is the one chiefly heard at present. Among the 
passengers in whom Friends will be interested are 
Edward M. Needles and family, of Philadelphia. 
On the 4th instant, we went to the Buar glacier, 
to the wonderful Lotefas or Lote fall. The 
former trip we found somewhat laborious, involving a 
four hours’ climb over a rugged path crossed by 
streams which could scarcely be traversed on the 
stepping-stones without getting one’s feet uncom- 
fortably wet. The glacier, too, when it was reached, 
proved somewhat disappointing, being moderate in 
extent as compared with many in Switzerland. 

The afternoon excursion was more compensating. 
A drive of four hours to and fro on a splendid, smooth 
road, along a deep, dark, rapidly-flowing stream or a 
mad, rushing torrent, as nature determined, between 
high, rocky mountains, which suggested the canyons 
of Colorado, is one long to be remembered. The 
Lotefas itself is a magnificent fall 1,000 feet in height, 
almost perpendicular, dashing down with a deafening 
roar in a snow-white mass, with a drenching shower 
of spray, the necessarily rapid rush through which, to 
avoid a wetting, adds to the zest of the occasion. 
The mountain stream thus formed, along which we 
drove, suggests in its turbulence and length the rapids 
below Niagara falls, although not so grand or ex- 
tensive. 

Our departure from Odde was attended by a sad- 
dening event, which cast a shadow over the Fourth 
of July celebration, which had been arranged by 
the Americans for the evening. One of the sailors 
was drowned after being blown into the water by the 
premature discharge of a cannon he was firing ina 
parting salute to the British excursion ship, the Mia- 
night Sun. This delayed our start, and we left with- 
out recovering the body. 

I should not omit to say that on going ashore, we 
did not find the total barrenness we had expected. 
Although naked mountain-tops arise hundreds of 
meters above us, the valleys and slopes are tilled for 
hay, and there are numerous gardens where potatoes 
seem the chief crop. Wild strawberries are numer- 
ous, and at this season the ground is covered with 
many varieties of wild flowers. James Tyson. 

At Sea, Seventh month 5. 


and 





IIl.—IN EASTERN ENGLAND 

My last letter spoke only of the first two days of our 
wheeling trip. The very hasty description took us 
only to Bedford. 
northward, making short visits at Cambridge, Ely, 
Peterboro, Lincoln, and York. 

At Bedford we were particularly interested in the 
story of John Bunyan’s life and work. At the little 








tried and convicted. The tower of the old Norman 
church near by is the place in which Bunyan used to 
try the art of bell-ringing. We were told that the 
grooves over the doorway mark the effect of the rope 
wearing the stone, as the ringer was afraid to stand 
directly under the great bells. 

The Bunyan meeting-house in Bedford has had 
ten or more pastors, and all of these have died in 
service there. Bunyan was one of these. The prison 
in which “ Pilgrim’s Progress ’’ was written is entirely 
destroyed. We saw the door of Bunyan’s prison 
cell at the meeting-house. 

Cambridge, named from the Cam river, on which 
most of the colleges stand, is purely a university 
town. There are sixteen or more separate colleges, 
nearly all of considerable age. The early monks 
here established an institution of learning in what was 
then remote fen country. The motive was undoubt- 
edly to secure seclusion and safety from attack. The 
one feature that seemed to us most prominent was 
the court or quadrangle, possessed by each college. 
These are kept in splendid turf, and this, with the 
bright-hued flowers of the window-gardens, serve to 
soften the stern aspect of the age-discolored, grayish 
stone of the dormitories, chapels, and halls. 

There, more than anywhere else, our American 
costumes attracted attention. We were treated to 


_something of the sensation that curiously-dressed 


foreigners experience in our own home cities. 

There is so much to be said about the fen country 
around Ely and northward that it is difficult to con- 
dense. The great cathedral of Ely loomed up before 
us a long time before we climbed the little hill that 
marks the shores of the old Isle of Ely. The town 
is very small. The first church was built here in the 
year 673 A.D. It will be unnecessary to speak of 
the cathedrals located at each of the cities we have 
mentioned. They have certain general features, but 
differ very widely in details and in history. There is 
only one exception to the rule that all have the main 
entrance to the nave facing west, and that is Durham 
cathedral. Each is built in the form of across. All 
show more or less clearly the various ages of archi- 
tecture that mark the development of this phase of 
art and building. At Lincoln and at Durham the 
cathedral shares the central hill of the city with the 
castle, the former strongholds of kings and barons. 
From them as centers attacks were made or repelled. 
At Lincoln the castle is now used as a county jail 
and criminal court. Here we saw the judge drive 


| up, announced by buglers; he wore a wig and was 


From that point we have journeyed | 


village of Elstow, only a mile from Bedford, we saw 
Bunyan’s early home, the chapel building in which 





| accompanied by footmen and police, all of which 


seemed useless. 

By the roadside we see everywhere myriads of 
poppies ; some fields are red with them. Only since 
we have reached Durham have we seen the familiar 
daisy. Dandelions, wild roses, a clustered bell-like 
flower, and the various clovers, are everywhere. 
England seems universally green and well watered. 
There is “finish’”’ on all sides. Hedges are well 
kept; the walls are always trim; most buildings, 
even barns, are of brick and have heavy, tiled roofs, 
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The horses are large, well groomed, and well fed. 
Even the complexions of the people show the effects 
of an even climate, with perhaps a suggestion of the 
national failing—the drinking of much beer and spirits. 
Ale is served to farm laborers very generally, I believe. 

As I close, we are about ready to wheel away to 
the Scottish border and into the land of Scott. 

EpwarpD C. WILson. 

Durham, England, Seventh month ro. 


PLAY IS DIFFICULT. 

Review of Reviews. 
One does not need to be a very profound student of 
play to discover that play is not the doing of easy 
things, as some have supposed. The amount of 
energy put into hunting, fishing, skating, bicycling, 
ball-playing, solving puzzles, and playing checkers, 
chess, etc., proves to the most casual observer that 
play is not always easy. Closer observers readily 
discover the truth that the charm of many plays de- 
pends upon their difficulty. It is true that play is 
one of the best means of rest and recreation, as is 
now quite generally recognized, not, however, because 
it is easy, but because one becomes absorbed in forms 
of activity different from those called forth in his 
daily work, and often those fundamental in race de- 
velopment. Renovation and equilibrium of the whole 
system are thus brought about much more perfectly 
than by merely stopping work in order to rest or by 
doing something that requires little effort and atten- 
tion. Recent careful studies of the biographies of 
noted men have shown that in most cases they were 
leaders in play in boyhood, and that many of them 
kept the play instinct all their lives. 
great capacity for play usually have great capacity for 
work. 

The characteristic of play is not ease, but the 
feeling of power in doing things more or less difficult 
without constraint and compulsion. The instant that 
one feels that a thing must be done it is no longer 
play, but work. Too many rules constraining one to 


do a thing in a certain way have something of the | 


same effect of compulsion. In play the activity or 
the end, if there is one, must be freely chosen and 
enjoyed for itself. If there is any outside reward or 
punishment attached, the pleasure and advantage of 
play activity at once disappear. The professional 
ball-player is, therefore, not really a player, but a 
worker. Play is also heightened when it calls forth 
the fundamental forms of activity of the human race 
in constructing, overcoming difficulties, attacking, 
defending, and cooperating, that have occupied man- 
kind for ages. 


THE opal mines in Mexico and the United States have 
been about exhausted, no gems of much value being extracted 
from them, though at one time large sums were made out of 


these mines. Opals occur in veins in the same manner as 
silver or gold. Those coming from below the level of water 
in a mine are not considered desirable. They may lose their 
color or crack after being exposed to the sunlight, so as soon 
as a mine reaches water level it is abandoned. 


AMERICAN printing presses have appeared in Edinburgh, 
and the only adverse criticism made is that they turn out 
papers faster than is necessary. 


Men who have | 





Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE COMMITTEES. 
THE Central and other committees that met at Asbury Park 
on the 21st and 22d ult., decided on the following program. 
This will be followed later by one more in detail : 

From Central Committee Minutes: Robert S. Haviland, 
Chairman. Harry A. Hawkins introduced the subject of the 
next meeting of the General Conference with an invitation 
from George E. Vincent, General Manager of the Chautauqua 
Association, to hold our first meeting Eighth month 21, Igoo, 
instead of at the close of their Assembly, as previously ar- 
ranged. The invitation was accepted with the decision that 
we should have but one session a day during the first three 
days, and that the Conference close on the 28th. 

The following allotment of time for the various branches 
of work was approved, with only one session a day during the 
first three days,—the number of sessions after that time to be 
left to the judgment of the different Executive Committees : 

Third-day morning shall be devoted to the consideration 
of a religious subject ; Fourth-day, Educational; Fifth-day, 
Philanthropic ; Sixth-day, Philanthropic ; Seventh-day to be 
given to Young Friends’ Associations. First-day morning 
there shall be a religious meeting under the care of the Central 
Committee ; First-day afternoon, a religious meeting under the 
care of the Young Friends’ Associations ; Second-day shall be 
devoted to First-day School work ; Third-day morning to the 
subject of Education, closing with a devotional meeting. 
The time of the public meetings in the Auditorium each 
morning shall be from 1o to 12 o'clock, at which time there 
shall not be any routine business. The latter shall be tran- 
sacted at meetings called for the purpose. 

The Auditing Committee suggested that $1,200 be raised 
to defray the expenses of the next Conference. 

From minutes of First-day School Executive Committee : 
In the absence of the clerk, Herbert P. Worth was chosen 
clerk for the day. The plan of the Central Committee for 
the Conference of 1900 was reported, showing that one day 
had been placed at the disposal of the First-day School Gen- 
eral Conference. It was agreed that on this day an executive 
session of the Conference be held at 8.30 a. m., at which all 
reports shall be heard and other business of the Conference 
be transacted ; a general session at 10 a. m., for the consid- 
eration of topics introduced by papers, followed by discussion ; 
and a session in the evening for the presentation of practical 
First-day school methods. 

The proposition was united with that the reports from the 
several associations be condensed by the clerk of this com- 
mittee into one summary report, to be presented to the Con- 
ference. It was further agreed that papers to be read before 


| the Conference shall not exceed twenty minutes in length, 


that two persons shall be appointed to open each discussion 
without papers, that these and other speakers in discussion 
shall be limited to five minutes each, and that no person shall 
speak more than once in any discussion while others desire to 
speak. (This rule is to apply to all sessions.) It was directed 
that a committee of five, in addition to himself, be named by 
the clerk of this meeting, to arrange a programme for the ses- 
sions of the Conference. (This is also to be done in each 
committee. ) 

Executive Committee of the Union for Philanthropic Labor : 
The General Superintendent of the Department of Tem- 
perance, Jesse H. Holmes, offered his resignation, owing 
to contemplated absence abroad ; and Wilson S. Doan, ot 
Cleveland, Ohio, was chosen in his place. 

Oliver Edward Janney, of Baltimore, was chosen General 
Superintendent of the Department of Purity. 

It was decided to hold one session of the Union for Phil- 
anthropic Labor, Eighth month 23, 1900, from Io to 12 0’clock; 
on the 24th, an executive and business session at 8.30 a. m.; 
a public session at lo a. m., and one at 2 p.m. A number 
of topics for discussion were suggested and referred to a Com- 
mittee on Program. There will be two sessions, one on 
Third-day, the 21st, from 10 to 12 o’clock; the other of a 
devotional character, at the close of the Conferences, on the 
following Third-day. 
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HUNTINGDON, INDIANA.—The Young Friends’ Association 
met Seventh month 23d, 1899, at the Maple Grove meeting- 
house. The meeting was called to order by the chairman, 
George Evans. After routine business a paper was read by 
Maurice S. Spencer, his subject being ‘‘Fiction.’’ Many 



































deal of discussion. Cora Mason read an excellent article 
from the Ladies’ Home Journal. The selection was in regard 
to the reading of cheap literature and the attending of plays. 
The meeting then adjourned, to meet Eighth month 20, at 
Maple Grove ; paper to be prepared by Samuel C. Mason. 
WILLIAM C. Moore, Corresponding Secretary. 





























EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
COLLEGE AND ALUMN#&.—Unusual recognition of the at- 
tainments of women has been accorded by German universities 
this summer. For the first time in the history of Berlin Uni- 
versity a degree in course has been conferred upon a woman, 


















































Ph. D. was given. Another ‘' first’’ is the exceptional aca- 
demical distinction recently conferred on Mrs. Agnes Smith 
Lewis, of Cambridge, by the University of Halle. This learned 
































Liberal Arts, Aonoris causa, by the Philosophical Faculty of 
the above-named University, 
eminent amongst all women, not only in her own country, but 
in the whole world, for her learning.’’ A Swabian journal 
writes of her: ‘‘ There is no other woman who has devoted 
her money and knowledge in the service of theological and 
Oriental science to such extent as Mrs. Lewis.’’ Women, 
is said in the German press, have become doctors of philosophy, 
law, and medicine, but this is the first time, at all events in 
Germany, that the degree of doctor honoris causa has been 
conferred on a woman. 










































































FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, under the care of Germantown Pre- 
parative Meeting, will open a kindergarten the coming fall in 
connection with the primary and intermediate grades. It 
will be under the direction of Rebecca B. Wistar, a Kinder- 
garten graduate. 























LITE RARY NOTES. 





and the Lloyds,’’ which 
between Charles Lamb and Robert Lloyd, (brother of the 
founder of Lloyd’s Bank), dating from 1748 to 1828. 

In one of these Lamb urges Robert Lloyd (who had run 
away from Birmingham to avoid some things he did not like 
in his home) not to depend on outward circumstances, or upon 
friends, for happiness, but to seek it in the faithful doing of 
his own duty and the building up of his own character. The 
letter, the most beautiful Charles Lamb ever wrote, ends thus : 
‘I do not wish to deter you from making a friend, a true 
friend ; and such a friendship, where the parties are not 
blind to each other's faults, is very useful and valuable. I 
perceive a tendency in you to this error, Robert. 1 know you 
have chosen to take up an high opinion of my moral worth, 
but I say it before God, and I do not lie, you are mistaken in 
me. I could not bear to lay open all my failings to you, for 
the sentiment of shame would be too pungent. Let this be as 
an example to you. Robert, friends fall off; friends mistake 
us; they change ; they grow unlike us; they go away; they 
die ; but God is everlasting and incapable of change, and to 
Him we may look with cheerful, unpresumptuous hope, while 
we discharge the duties of life in situations more untow ardly 
than yours. You complain of the impossibility of improving 
yourself, but be assured that the opportunity of improvement 
lies more in the mind than in the situation. Humble yourself 
before God, cast out the selfish principle, wait in patience, do 
















































































































































































easy to neglect a duty, tho’ a small one, praise God for all, 
and see his hand in all things, and he willin time raise you 


up many friends—or be himself instead an unchanging friend. 
God bless you.—C. Lams."’ 






































The Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, 


dD. D.: 
article in this issue of the Ladies’ 


has an interesting 
Home 


Journal, on ‘‘ The 
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valuable thoughts were presented, which called forth a great | 


the recipient being Fraulein Neumann, to whom the degree of | 


lady has been made a Doctor of Philosophy and Master of the 


‘‘in consideration of her being | 


it | 


| British citizens, they were of French origin. 
| there is any foundation for M. Brunetiére’s ideas, they make 
| a most useful argument in his appeal to the French people, 


good in every way you can to all sorts of people, never be | ° 


| Diffusion of Happiness Through Conversation 
his ‘‘ Secrets of a Happy Life ’’ series. 
With an Old Farmhouse "’ 
be artistically remodeled at small cost. On two other pictorial 
pages are shown the most cosy and attractive ‘‘ Houses in 
Woods, Valleys, and Mountains;’’ and ‘‘ The Sweetest of 
Summer Charities’’ pictures the work of the flower missions 
in several cities. 


,’’ the third of 
‘* What Can be Done 
pictures how an old building may 


Margaret Deland, author of the charming volume, ‘‘ Old 
Chester Tales ;"’ the book of delicate flower lyrics, ‘‘ The Old 
Garden,’’ etc., is reported in Harper's Bazar as giving this 
| bit of reminiscence to a friend recently : ‘‘ Mine was a quiet, 
| old-fashioned, but very happy childhood. The quaint fancies 
and beautiful visions which haunted my earlier days made my 
| life a dreamy one, and nature was very near my heart. Being 

a silent little personage, I loved the hills and woods and open 
skies. I lived in a great old-fashioned house, built by English 
| people among the hills of western Pennsylvania nearly a 
Here are associated some of the happiest and 
dearest memories of my life. To me every flower and tree 

that grew on the place had a distinct personality, and to them 
| I whispered all my childish secrets.”’ 
She adds this piece of counsel as to the development of 
the imagination in childhood: ‘‘ There is, I think, a danger 
| in the free expression of one’s aspirations. The best things of 
our nature fashion themselves in silence, and if encouraged to 
talk about them, the aspirations and ambitions of a child are 
apt not to take a very deep root in the heart.’’ 





| century ago. 
| 
| 
| 


‘* The Making of a Journalist,’’ a series of twelve papers 
by Julian Ralph, who has been called ‘‘ the best reporter in 
the world,’’ will appear in Zhe Saturday Evening Post. 
The author writes from the point of view of one who has 
| reached the top of his profession ; who has labored unceas- 
ingly in the newspaper field for twenty-five years ; 


i 

; who has 
| pursued the elusive thing called ‘‘ news "’ into every corner of 
| the globe. 


To young men who would make journalism their 
life-work he says, ‘‘ Don’t;’’ but having thus freed his con- 
science, he elaborates entertainingly with anecdote and rem- 
| iniscence the joys, the vicissitudes, and experiences of the 
| young man who has ink in his blood. 





A work has recently been published, entitled ‘‘ Charles Lamb | 
contains some correspondence | 


| In the Foreign Letter in the current number of Literature, 
| a correspondent signing himself W. M. F., quotes interest- 
| ingly from M. Brunetiére’s recent book, in which he details 
| his impressions of this country, and in particular of American 
audiences. 

M. Brunetiére is a close observer, and many little points 
which have escaped other public speakers entirely have ap- 
peared to him especially significant. Thus he mentions a 
| curious stir which went through a Baltimore audience when 
he quoted Cariyle’s eulogy of Shakespeare from M. Izoulet’s 
translation of ‘‘ Heroes and Hero Worship.’’ The people, 


| according to M. Brunetiére, felt themselves ‘‘ glorified in this 
| apotheosis of Shakespeare.”’ 


A similar feeling was noticed in 
Canada when the critic read the ‘‘ Cid,’’ ‘* Andromache,’ 


and Pascal's Pensees, which, according to the writer, awoke in 
the hearts of the French Canadians the thought that, although 


Whether or not 


with which he concludes, begging them to defend the glory 
and the age of the classics. 


In the current Mc Clure's Magazine, |\da M. Tarbell gives 
an account of the death of Lincoln, based on the unpublished 
recollections of persons who were with Lincoln in his last 
hours and were more or less eye-witnesses of his assassination. 
rhe article is illustrated with the last life portrait of Lincoln, 


_ a facsimile of the last bit of writing done by him, a picture of 


the scene at his death-bed, and other pictures. 

‘The Cape to Cairo Railway,’’ is contributed by W. T. 
Stead. As Mr. Stead is a personal friend of Cecil Rhodes, as 
well as of most of the important men associated with him in 
this enterprise, his story is of special interest. It is illustrated 
from photographs of incidents and scenes along the line. 
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In the American Review of Reviews Dr. Henry S. Lum 
describes the recent attempt and failure to establish ‘‘seven- 
day journalism’’ in London, where influential labor leaders 
joined the clergy of the nation in the fight waged against the 
‘* Sunday papers’’ started by two of the millionaire publishers. 

Several months ago the Review of Reviews published the 
Canadian side of the Alaskan boundary dispute. In this 
number the American side is presented by William H. Lewis, 
of Washington State, who bases his argument entirely on the 
facts as set forth in the British official records. 

The editor comments on educational conditions in the 
South, with reference to the future of both the white and col- 
ored races. He says: ‘‘ The war destroyed the plantation 
system, which had provided training in trades and crafts ; and 
the rapid dying off of the old generation of blacks accord- 
ingly left the South with a new generation on its hands devoid 
of discipline, industry, and practical skill. What the young 
negroes of the South needed was not Latin and Greek, but 
the practical training that would teach them how to mend a 
mule harness, and the moral training that would keep them 
from drinking whisky. It was the theory at the North that 
the colored race needed the inspiration of book-learning and 


of a purer system of religious and ethical instruction. In | 


other words, it was the Northern view that the negroes needed 
an educated ministry of their own race and the most rapid 
possible multiplication of negro school-teachers. There was, 


of course, a certain amount of truth in all this ; but it was, | 


after all, not more than a half truth, and probably consider- 
ably less than a half. Some of the institutions which were 
founded to teach young negroes Latin, Greek, and theology 
were in the hands of men who in time came to see the situa- 
tion as it actually was, and who gradually enlarged the prac- 
tical and industrial departments of their schools until these 
features became predominant. Those are the institutions 
which are now best entitled to Northern support and which 
have won the approval and good-will of the best and wisest 
Southern sentiment.’’ 

W. T. Stead, writing of the results of The Hague Confer- 
ence, says : ‘‘ Apart from the intrinsic usefulness of the work 
which is being done by the peace conference, there is one as- 
pect of its proceedings which deserves special mention. Far 
more important than anything which men do is the evidence 
which their deeds from time to time afford that there is behind 
them, and over them, and working through them, a Power 
that is mightier and wiser than they. The extraordinary 
manner in which the conference has been led, by a way it 
knew not of, to evolve a high court of justice among the na- 
tions is calculated to confirm the faith of the doubting in the 
reality of the ‘‘stream of tendency not ourselves which makes 
for righteousness.’’ When the delegates met at The Hague 
on May 18, few of them, possibly none of them, believed 
that they had come on anything but a fool’s errand. They 
said frankly that they did not believe anything would come of 
it. But after six weeks they see, even the most skeptical, 


that great things are coming of it —whereof they are glad. | 


The codification of the laws of war is an achievement of 
which any conference might be proud, and it is very satisfac- 
tory that at last—after thirty years—the beneficent rules of 
the Geneva Convention are now to be extended to naval 
warfare. But these previsions for regulating war or for ren- 
dering its sufferings less acute are trivial compared with the 
measures taken to diminish the danger of the outbreak of war 
and to provide for the administration of a system of interna- 
tional law. If twelve months ago any one had predicted that 
the representatives of all the governments would be em- 
ployed for two months in elaborating a court and code for the 
universal establishment of a system of arbitration among na- 
tions, he would have been derided as the idlest of dreamers. 
But this strange thing is coming to pass before our eyes.’’ 


A COMBINATION of various New England granite quarries 
is under way. There are about fifteen properties which will 
be included in the combine, which will represent $12,000,oco 
capital. 

CHARLES B. Brown has filed a petition in bankruptcy in 
Chicago, scheduling his liabilities at $1,636,078, and his assets 
at $5. 








COMMUNICATION. 
BEACH STREET MISSION. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
THE friends who have so kindly subscribed to the summer 
outing for the children of the ‘‘ Beach Street Mission’’ may 
be interested in the following letters received from two of the 
girls. 

DEAR TEACHER: We are all down on the beach having a 
nice time in the ocean, barefooted. I thank you, and so do 
my sisters, for helping to send us. 

NELLIE O'BRIEN, 914 Beach street. 

DEAR TEACHER: I| thank you very much, for I was very 
sick last week, and the doctor said that he didn’t expect me 
to live, and he said if I could get away for a week it would 
do me good, sol guess it will. We are having fun, and I 
hope some of the other girls can come and see the ocean, too. 

MINNIE BURNS, 702 Beach street. 


THROUGH the shadows cool and dim, 
Willow-woven by its rim, 

Threading meadow lands of bloom 
Where the flowers give it room, 
Through a sweet idyllic dream 

Runs the naiad-haunted stream, — 
Ever crooning sweetest song 

Where the reeds and rushes throng :— 
Through the valley’s green and gold 
Where the tides of battle rolled 

In the stormy days of old, 

Softly glide in rhythmic flow 

The pictured waves of Susqueco ! 


Susqueco, O Susqueco ! 

How thy singing waters flow— 

From the fountains in the hills, 
From the laughing, limpid rills, 

Fed by crystal dew and rain, 
Gleaming through the fields of grain, 
Dreaming by the slopes of fern 
Where the lady-slippers burn, 
Where the ponderous mill-wheels turn, 
Past the miller’s dusty doors, 

By the lily-whitened shores, 

While the sunshine softly lies 

On thy mirror of the skies ! 


Susqueco, O Susqueco ! 

Whither do thy waters flow ? 

Under arches builded wide— 

Rounded circles in the tide, 

Under bridges mossy brown, 

Through the meadows flowing down, 

Through the woodland and the lea, 

Singing ever towards the sea, 

Where thy song is hushed at last 

When the idle dream is passed, 

In the infinite and vast :-— 

Thither do thy waters flow, 

Stream of beauty—Susqueco ! 

BENJAMIN?F.{ LEGGETT. 

1 The Indian name for the Brandywine. 


GOOD-NIGHT. 

GOOD-NIGHT ! Now dwindle wan and low 

The embers of the afterglow, 

And slowly over leaf and lawn 

Is twilight’s dewy curtain drawn. 

The slouching vixen leaves her lair, 

And, prowling, sniffs the tell-tale air. 

And frogs croak louder in the dyke, 

And all the trees seem dark alike ; 

The bee is drowsing in the comb, 

The sharded beetle hath gone home: 
Good-night ! 
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Good-night ! The hawk is in his nest, 

And the last rook hath dropped to rest ; 

There is no hum, no chirp, no bleat, 

No rustle in the meadow-sweet. 

The woodbine, somewhere out of sight, 

Sweetens the loneliness of night. 

The Sister Stars, that once were seven, 

Mourn for their missing mate in Heaven. 

The poppy’s fair frail petals close, 

The lily yet more languid grows, 

And dewy-dreamy droops the rose : 
Good-night ! —Alfred Austin. 


GREAT TRUTHS. 


GREAT truths are portions of the soul of man; 
Great souls are portions of Eternity ; 

Each drop of blood that ere through true heart ran 
With lofty message, ran for thee and me ; 

For God's law, since the starry song began, 
Hath been, and still forevermore must be, 

That every deed which shall outlast Time’s span 
Must goad the soul to be erect and free ; 

Slave is no word of deathless lineage sprung— 
Too many noble souls have thought and died, 

Too many mighty poets lived and sung, 
And our good Saxon, from lips purified 

With martyr fire, throughout the world hath rung 
Too long to have God's holy cause denied. 

—James Russell Lowell. 


HENRY F ONTENELLE. 
NoricinG recently a portrait of Henry Fontenelle in 
the New York Herald, with a review of his remarkable 


career, and final demise, it recalled to my mind three | 
most joyous years spent upon the Omaha Reservation | 


nearly thirty years ago. 

At that time the man in question was a conspicu- 
ous character amongst the Omahas ; about fifty years 
of age, towering in stature, splendid in physique, and 
eagle-eyed. He was the ruling spirit in the faction 
which he dominated. His contemporary—Joe La 
Flexhe—also a noted half-breed, held sway over the 
remaining portion of the tribe. These two men re- 
ceived the homage of the Indians and were consulted 
by the Agents and employes when serious questions 
arose concerning the welfare of their people. 

The following extract from the article referred to 
may interest the readers of the INTELLIGENCER, who 
have the welfare of this fast-disappearing race at 
heart. ‘ 

Henry Fontenelle, one of the most extraordinary 
characters in the history of the West, in whose veins 
flowed the royal blood of the house of Bourbon, is 
dead. He was born on what is now Nebraska soil. 
His mother was Me-um-ba-ne (the Sun), the daugh- 
ter of the chief of the Omaha tribe of Indians, and his 
parents were united in marriage by the famous Father 
de Smet. 

Around the life of Henry Fontenelle cluster ro- 
mances dating back into the last century, those on 
Nebraska soil being sufficient to fill a dozen interest- 
ing volumes. At the time of death he was nearly 
eighty years old, and for more than half a century had 
dwelt in the same house, in the extreme southeastern 
corner of the Omaha Indian reservation, wielding su- 
preme sway among the Omaha and other Indians 
with whom he came in contact. After the death of 
his brother, Logan Fontenelle, who was the official 





| chief of the Omahas, eee Fontenelle ‘hat the 


head of the tribe by common consent. 

When Napoleon was just rising to power on the 
wreck of the French throne, the story goes, Francois 
Marquis de Fontenelle, too loyal to the traditions of 
the Bourbons to remain longer in France, sailed for 
America and settled at New Orleans. He formed a 
part of the colony of the French nobility who had fled 
there for protection from the ravages of the French 
Revolution. His son, Lucien, then sixteen years 
old, was attracted by stories of adventure brought 
down the Mississippi by the French traders in the 
Northwest and soon ran away and joined the French 
colony of trappers at St. Louis. 

He made his way to the Hudson Bay trading post 
on the Upper Missouri, and finally settled at what is 
now Bellevue, Neb. (Beautiful View), where the waters 
of the Platte and the Missouri join forces. Here he 
became a hunter and trapper and a prime favorite with 
the Indians. Here he was finally admitted as a mem- 
ber of the Omahas, then a powerful tribe of Indians, 
and given the daughter of the head chief, ‘“‘ the Sun,” 
in marriage. 

This marriage occurred in 1815, and was probably 


| the first marriage to be formally celebrated according 


to the Catholic rites in the territory out of which Ne- 
braska was afterwards carved. The couple had five 


| children, but Henry and Logan were the ones who 


became famous in the history of the West 
When ten years old the boys were sent to Father 


de Smet’s Indian school, at a point where Kansas 


City now stands. They were educated there for sev- 
eral years. Finally Henry Fontenelle fought a des- 
perate duel with another student, knives being the 
weapons, and, through fear, ran away, and, after 
making his way with roving bands of Indians, went 
back to Bellevue and started life as a trapper. 

Here he met Stephen Decatur, that extraordinary 
character who followed the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion from civilization and never returned. 

Decatur had been educated for the priesthood, 
and was a remarkable linguist. Between these two 
men a close friendship sprang up, and Decatur taught 
the young half-breed Latin and Greek so thoroughly 
that to the day of his death Henry Fontenelle could 
recite chapters of Virgil, Livy, Cicero, Ovid, and 
Czsar by the hour. Professors of languages in later 
years who met Henry Fontenelle declared his inton- 
ing was absolutely perfect, and his conversation in 
Latin and Greek the marvel of the occasion. 

Stephen Decatur represented the Post Trading 
Company, and Henry Fontenelle represented the In- 
dians in all their trading. Both men became inde- 
pendently rich. These two men, with old Peter A. 
Sarpy, were powers through the Northwest in those 
days, and kept the Indians in check when all the 
armies of the world could not have done as much. It 
is to their credit that the Omahas, a fierce and numer- 
ous tribe, never lifted their hands against the whites. 
The Omahas maintained their superiority at that time 
by forcing all neighboring tribes to do their trading 
through them with the whites, and the Omahas saw 
to it that their hereditary foes were not well supplied 
with rifles and powder. 
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At the home of the Rev. Sik “Gila Allis, Henry | 


Fontenelle, in 1840, met and married a beautiful 


chief of the Pawnees, a very aristocratic Indian family, 
This branch of the Pawnees was of most noble bear- 


ing, and well educated by the Catholic fathers, who 
preceded the trappers to the Upper Missouri. 


Shortly after the marriage of Henry Fontenelle | 


occurred the tragic death of his brother, Logan, chief 
of allthe Omahas. He lost his life in battle with the 


old men of the Omahas that their white chief killed 
twenty Sioux before he fell. Logan was leading the 
annual buffalo hunt of his tribe at a point said by the 
old men of the tribe to have been about where Fre- 
mont now stands. 

The Sioux came down in force on the Omahas, 
and many fierce battles occurred, in which many were 
killed on both sides ; but the Sioux were superb fight- 


ers, and eventually whipped the Omahas and cut off | I chanced to turn my pony’s head towards her tepee 


He was | in the camp, 1 saw the handsome young woman, 


never seen alive afterward, but his body was brought | 


a small band in which was Chief Logan. 


to Henry Fontenelle, sewed up in ten buffalo robes 
prepared for burial. 

J. Sterling Morton said of Henry Fontenelle at 
one time that he was one of the most wonderful men 
he had ever seen, and was born to command. 


Henry Fontenelle was guardian for two of his | 
One | 


young nieces, Josephine and Mary Fontenelle. 


of these—I think Mary—was the daughter of Logan, 
and a princess of the blood by right of succession. 
She was also the great great neice of Kit Carson, 


the celebrated trapper and scout. 
position of maid of all work at the Agency Home; a 
bright, intelligent girl, who with her cousin, Josephine 
was educated at Elizabeth, New Jersey. A picture 
of Mary, bearing a water-pail, can be seen in the cut 


in FRiENDs’ INTELLIGENCER of Sixth month 10, which | think how that sounds when, led by no pressure of 


| bread-winning which impels them to seek higher ad- 


represents the rear portion of the house, with my 
father (Dr. Edward Painter), mother, and myself, in- 


cluding several of our “ wards,”’ and a little half-breed 
maid, in our employ. 


Fontenelle was very ambitious for his nieces to be | 
united to white men, and did everything in his power to | 


accomplish his wish, compelling them many times to 
‘“ keep company ’ 
the intensity of their nature. They confided to me 
the fact that their hearts were already given to young 


married in the school-house on the Reservation. 

The weddings were unique, and Mary's, which 
occurred first—with William Tyndal as groom—was 
arranged at the Agency Home. 
and groomesmen were chosen ; 


usual order, the bride appropriately dressed ; and all 


assembled, and at the ringing of the bell on the school- | 


house, stepped into a big farm wagon and proceeded 
to where were in waiting the chiefs, blanketed Indians, 
and most of the white employés, eager to witness the 
first marriage ever conducted in their midst, after the 
manner of Friends. 

My father, having procured authority, directed 
them to repeat after him the simple words which bind 


| of priest or bishop, and it was very impressive. 
Indian maiden, Emily Whiteman, the sister of the | 


| and talk to him?” 





Mary held the | 


’ with men whom they hated with | 


| for the ordinary 
braves of their tribe, to whom they were eventually | 


The bridesmaids | 
they rehearsed in the | 








man and woman in holy matrimony without the aid 


The 


ceremony was interpreted to the Indians, who re- 


| sponded with an emphatic grunt of approval. 
commonly said to be descendants of the Aztecs. | 


Josephine’s love did not run so placidly. She 
came one day to tell me of her trouble. I saw a 
glitter in her Indian eye—she was proud and venge- 
ful. The chosen of her heart was, as she expressed 
it, ‘‘ giving bread and meat to another maiden ;”’ she 


| could not endure such a thing, and if it continued 


| she would ‘‘ give him a wound which he would carry 
Sioux, and to this day there is a tradition among the 


to the grave. Would I not see the young brave 


So I exacted a promise from 
Thomas McCauley,—I wish I could recall his eupho- 


nious Indian name,—that he would give no more bread 


| or meat to the little squaw, arid one day, soon after, 


Josephine came with a milder look in her eye to ask 
if she also could have a wedding, after the same 
fashion, which took place soon after. 


Judge of my surprise when, a year or more later 


educated and somewhat refined, clothed, not in the 


, | badge of her enlightenment, but in that of the verita- 


ble squaw, and strapped to her back and wrapped by 


| a blanket, was her little pappoose, all unconscious of 
its mother, 


‘looking backward.”’ 
EMILIE PAINTER JACKSON. 
Detroit, Seventh month 22, 1899. 


DANGERS OF CULTURE. 
‘;What is Worth While,’’ by Anna Robertson Brown. 
Ler us lay hold of common duties and relations. Let 
us lay hold of the tenderness that belongs to them. 


From ‘ 


| Shall we miss all the Divine sweetness of life in order 
, | to have a career ? 


Shall we shed home, family, rela- 
tives, and domestic duties, in order to learn Sanskrit, 


ethnology, philology? Not all college-bred women 


vantages, but simply by an absorbing ambition, they 
leave their father or mother, or both, ina lonely home. 
Let us consider life at all points before we rush into a 
new phase of it, from which, once in, we may not soon 
withdraw. 

This is the great danger, and a grave one it is, 
that is apt, at some time or other, to confront us all— 
the danger of substituting some intellectual ambition 
human affections. I do not know 
how to speak strongly enough on this subject, and 
yet gently enough. It is on my heart night and day, 
as I consider our common problem. Ambition is, in 
many ways, the most deadly foe we have—the most 
deadly foe to our character, I mean. Little by little 
that intellectual ambition will draw us away if we are 
not careful, from our true place in life, and will make 
cold, unloved, and unhelpful women of us, instead of 
the joyous, affectionate, and unselfish women we 
might have been. We need not try to annihilate am- 
bition, but let us keep it in bounds; let us see to it 
that it holds a just proportion in our lives. Weneed 
not let our talents lie idle, nor neglect to make the 
most of them; there is a place and a grand work for 
them all; but let us keep their development forever 
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subordinate to simple human duties, usually at home. 
Very few lives are free—free to go and come, travel, 
read, study, write, think, paint, sing, at will. In the 
lives of most women these gifts are an aside in life, as 
it were, an underbreath. Most of us are beset with 
loving calls of toil, care, responsibility, and quiet 
duties, which we must recognize, heed, obey. 

We must love our mothers more than Greek dia- 
lects. If the instinct of daughter, sister, wife, or 
mother dies out of a college-bred woman, even in the 
course of a most brilliant career otherwise, the world 
will forget to love her; it will scorn her, and justly. 
If she does not make her surroundings home-like 
wherever she is, whether she be teacher, artist, musi- 
cian, doctor, writer, daughter at home, or a mother in 
her household, and if she herself is not cheery and 
loving, dainty in dress, gentle in manner, and beauti- 
ful in soul as every true woman ought to be, the 
world will feel that the one thing needful is lacking, 
vivid, tender womanliness, for which no knowledge of 
asymptotes or linguistics can ever compensate. It is 
better for a woman to fill a simple human part lov- 
ingly, better for her to be sympathetic in trouble and 
to whisper a comforting message into but one grieving 
ear, than that she should make a path to Egypt and 





Public Ledger. 

Tue Arbitration Committee of the International Peace 
Conference has adopted as a whole the arbitration 
scheme submitted to it, and there seems now no doubt 
that the comprehensive provisions for mediation and 
arbitration which have been elaborated with great care 
will be adopted with practical unanimity before the 
Congressadjourns. The project includes a permanent 
court of arbitration accessible at all times, the agree- 
ment by the signatory Powers to accept mediation in 
case of dispute and the methods to be followed in of- 
fering mediation. 

The signatory Powers agree to apply to the good 
offices of other Powers before taking arms; they re- 
commend that disinterested Powers shall offer spon- 
taneously their good offices in case of a quarrel ; they 
agree that such intervention shall not be considered 
as an unfriendly act; they further recommend that 
quarreling States should each choose two mediation 
Powers to prevent rupture of friendly relations during 
the mediating period, which is not to exceed thirty 
days, and that there shall be no direct intercourse be- 
tween the disputing States on the subject of the quar- 
rel, which will be left to the consideration of the 
mediators. There are provisions for the institution of 
international committees of inquiry to determine mat- 
ters of fact where the parties cannot agree, and the 
signatories agree that in all questions of judicial bear- 


ing, ‘especially as regards the meaning or application of | another group came on to fill the air with clouds of smoke 


international treaties, arbitration is acknowledged to 
be the most efficient and equitable method of settling 
differences.” 

The work of the Peace Conference does not result 








in the adoption of any imperative rule which will | 


absolutely prevent war when nations are bent upon 
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reasonable aim. Many persons who expected some 
such impossible outcome of the Conference will be 
disappointed, and will pronounce the meeting a failure. 
The Conference, in fact, can do little more than make 
recommendations in the shape of a scheme of arbitra- 
tion and mediation, which the Powers, by the assent 
of their representatives, accept as reasonable and just. 

Under the stress of ambition or greed, or when in- 
flamed with passion, any Power may feel inclined to 
ignore the Court of Arbitration and repel the med- 
iators, but the mediation is likely to be offered, the 
merits of the case will be set before the world, and 
the recalcitrant nation which perseveres in an unjust 
cause and in defiance of the civilized Powers, will pro- 
ceed as a pariah and an outcast among nations. The 
enlightened public opinion of the world is becoming 
a more potent influence year by year, and even to-day 
there is no nation which would not rather embark on 
a war with its approval than with its condemnation. 
The arbitration scheme is particularly happy in its 
method recommened to secure mediation. The de- 
lay, the debate, the negotiation will give such pause 
to any controversy as will clear up misunderstandings, 
let passion cool, and bring to bear upon the contro- 
versy all that peaceful intervention can do. John 
Fiske, the historian, has said that the— 


—‘‘permanent peace of the world can be secured only 


| bloodshed in order to further some unjust or un- 
| 


| through the gradual concentration of the preponderant military 


strength into the hands of the most pacfic communities.”’ 


In the present instant we see the most powerful 
military Powers making every possible effort to secure 
and maintain peace, and the results of their work are 
beneficent now, and give hopes of more far-reaching 
influence and potency in the future. 


Courtesy of Speech. 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Upon all those who are ambitious to make the world happier 
and better rests the obligation of drilling the tongue into 
lustrous kindness, purity, and refinement. Not by spasmodic 
efforts, not with occasional hints and words of good cheer are 
men to use the tongue in the interest of happiness. The 
daily drill of the tongue as an instrument of happiness and 
influence is to enter into the fundamental conception of living. 
Nor is this law binding only upon those happy persons who 
are said to be good entertainers. Some there are who are so 
fortunately organized that they exhale benefactions upon any 
company into which they enter. Unconsciously, and without 
any set purpose, they oil the bearings of life, lessen friction, 
provoke laughter and good cheer, as naturally as flowers that 
do not struggle to throw off sweetness, as the cedar wood that 
without thinking, gives off fragrance. But the law of happi- 
ness-making is not confined to the few gifted individuals. It 
is binding upon all of every rank, station, and temperament. 

On high festal days in Athens, when processions formed 
at stated intervals, in the processions marched men with 
instruments of music, and also incense-bearers. When one 
group of musicians had marched by and the sound of music 
was dying out of the air, another group took up the sweet 
strain. When distance had removed far the incense-bearers, 


from the sweet aromatic shrubs. Too oft our world marches 
forward to the sound of sad notes and requiems. Happy are 
those whose sweet and gentle speech fills the common life 
with sweetness and light as did the ancient ministers of joy 
and music. For their wholesome tongues are indeed ‘trees 


of life’’ and their words ‘‘like apples of gold in pictures of 
silver."’ 





A Desert Simoon. 
Atlantic Monthly. 

In agony the camels stumble on, beat at the dense, hot wall. 
Desperately the coolies hide their faces in the hot, swaying 
hunches before them ; but through their stupor there beats a 
wave of consciousness. A shudder brings them toa knowl- 
edge of a something awful. Through the sun-steeped, sun- 
bleached minds there cuts a keener stab. They are awake to 
what? 

Into the coarse camel hair they dig their fists ; tighter 
they press to the living things beneath them ; they look not 
to one another; words they have not. In the presence of 
this heat they dare not breathe. Convulsively they cling to 
the stumbling beasts; and in low, dry sobs the anguish of 
body breaks forth. Between the two, the brute and man, 
there strikes a flash of mutual pain and torment. Apn instant, 
and down the camel line there breaks the brutes’ shrill, soul- 
like cry. In it they voice their all, the pent-up spirit of the 
bitter, yellow beasts, burdened and tortured for life. In it 
comes a question for the shrinking wretches lying on their 
humps. The bitter sounds fall on the parched, tense air and 
die away. 

Far and away comes a gasp—a hot, vicious pant. 
it comes—a breath of fire that touched and is gone. The 
great line halts as one. A blank, dead moment; in it the 
bosom of the desert heaves, and a breath rolls towards the 
waiting line. With broken moans the creatures bend their 
knees and wait the coming of the storm: Another scorching 
breath—a timeless wait. 

Far to the east it starts, across the sands it whirls in circling 
hoops that form at last a wall. On it curls, swiftly, silently ; 
with a hot, fierce lurch it falls upon the crouching backs, 
stinging with fangs of fire, pelting, blinding the gasping, 
panting creatures ; with its dry lash whipping out the lives of 
men and beasts. Faster, thicker, hotter fall the sands, 
crushing and burying with a merciless weight,—an ocean of 
burning fire, pouring wrath and strength upon these wretches 
as it hurls its mad force across the desert. The billows toss 
and heave, and break at last to sweep on,—on for other prey. 


Again 


Salvation Through Whittier’s Poems. 
THE remarkable success of the late Ellen C. Johnson, the 


head of the Massachusetts Reformatory for women ; and the 
methods by which she attained her success ; are illustrated by 
an instance mentioned in Harper's Bazar, where, by appealing 
to her higher feelings, she was able to win the affection of a 
girl who had been sentenced to the reformatory, and who, even 
there, had proved incorrigible. Mrs. Johnson sent for her, 
and, all other means failing, gave her‘a book of Whittier’s 
poems opened at ‘‘ The Eternal Goodness,”’ and told her to go 
to her room and read it. The girl was struck by the beauty 
of the verse, and memorized the entire poem. Her character 
changed from that time, and when she left the reformatory she 
told Mrs. Johnson that Whittier’s poem had been her salvation. 
Later, Mrs. Johnson told the poet of the instance. ‘‘ Thy 
heart must have been filled with love for that poor woman,”’ 
he said with moist eyes. At a time when the antiquated 
and often inhuman methods employed in many State insti- 
tutions are being brought to light, the remarkable success of 
the Massachusetts Reformatory, and the story of such steps 
by which its reform was accomplished, can scarcely fail to 
convince the most sceptical that a little kindness and humanity 
go further than any amount of corporal punishment in even 
the most desperate cases. 


Golf Raising the Prices of Land. 


THE increased popularity of golf in England is proving a god- 
send to the farmers and land-holders in the near vicinity of 
the larger towns. In his London letter in the current number 
of Harper's Weekly, Arnold White states that in many cases 
fabulous prices have been paid for club grounds, and that 
lands which had hitherto been considered worthless for agricul- 
tural purposes have acquired a particular value, and are being 
sold or leased for sums of which their owners scarcely dreamed 
before the general introduction of the game. A similar case 
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| is recalled when the owners of the barren moors of Scotland 


first began to obtain large sums for the shooting privileges 
over country which were regarded as utterly valueless even for 
grazing purposes. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

In closing the session of The Hague Conference, on the 29th 
ult., Baron de Staal delivered the farewell address, thanking 
the representatives of foreign States. He said the work 
accomplished, while not so complete as might be desired, was 
sincere, wise, and practical. The great principles of the 
sovereignty of individual States and international solidarity, 
apparently so opposing, had been reconciled by what they had 
accomplished. He affirmed that in time to come the institu- 
tions which had their origin in the need of concord would be 
the dominating influence, and that thus the work of the Con- 
ference was truly meritorious. 

Minister Estournelles and Dr. Beaufort followed, the latter 
saying that, if the Conference had not realized utopian dreams, 
nevertheless it had disproved pessimistic forebodings, and the 
moral effect would more and more influence public opinion 
and aid Governments to solve the question of the limitation 
of armaments, which still remain a source of grave considera- 
tion for statesmen of all countries. 

Tue Archbishop of Canterbury has rendered a decision 
in the ritual cases which he and the Archbishop of York heard 
in May. The Archbishops declare that, while far from saying 
the use of incense and the carrying of lights in procession are 
unsuitable or undesirable accompaniments of divine worship, 
they are obliged, in accordance with the Prayer Book, to come 
to the conclusion that these adjuncts are neither enjoined nor 
permitted by the law of the Church of England. There- 
fore, the Archbishops add, though they may be used to 
sweeten a church or for purely lighting purposes, they urge all 
the clergy, for the sake of the peace of the Church, to discon- 
tinue their use as part of the services. 

THE yellow fever outbreak at Hampton, Virginia, appears 
to have been confined thus far to the Soldiers’ Home. 
According to the last report there were forty cases and 
eight deaths. A wholesale exodus from the adjacent towns 
has begun, and several thousand persons left by train for 
Richmond and points North. 

In consequence of the yellow fever outbreak at Hampton, 
the garrison now at Fort Monroe is to be removed to some 
point on the northern coast. The hospital at the fort will 
be turned over to the Marine Hospital Service in case of 
necessity. 

THE first bale of the new crop of Texan cotton, grown at 
Sinton, Patricia county, and shipped by Governor Sayers, was 
sold at public auction in front of the Cotton Exchange, New 
York, on the 31st ult., for the benefit of the sufferers by the 
floods in Texas. Itbrought $2,000. The bale was redonated 
to the Exchange, and will be sent to the Boston Exchange, to 
be auctioned off in like manner. The bale will then be 
shipped to some other point, and will realize a good round 
sum for the sufferers. The market price of the bale is $35. 

Dr. DANIEL G. BRINTON, the well known ethnologist and 
archeologist, died on the 31st ult., at Atlantic City, where he 
had gone some time ago in the hope of restoring his health, 
which had been very poor. He received no benefit from the 
change, and gradually grew weaker until death came. He 
leaves a widow and two children. 

THE Dominican Republic is in a state of revolt. Ulysses 
Heureaux, the President, was assassinated on the 26th ult. 
The situation is critical An outbreak is momentarily ex- 
pected. The friends of the government are under arms and 
ready for action to protect property and preserve the peace. 

ELIHU Root assumed charge of the War Department on 
the 1st inst., and General Alger left Washington on the same 
day. The new Secretary is expected to make radical im- 
provements in the Department. 
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THE crisis in South Africa appears less acute, the news 
from Pretoria indicating that the political atmosphere there is 
clearing. Agitation of the subject has been temporarily 
stopped by the Opposition in the British Union, and an ex- 
pression of sympathy with the Imperial Government's policy 
has been received from the Canadian Parliament. 


It is reported from Montreal that the striking section men 
on the Grand Trunk Railroad, who recently returned to work 
on the understanding that the company would consider their 
claims for advanced wages, have been notified of an advance 
of 10 cents a day in wages. The advance affects 1,500 men. 


IN an interview at Ottawa the Canadian Premier expressed 
the opinion that the issues arising out of the boundary line in 
Alaska may be amicably adjusted by means of arbitration. 
He disclaimed any thought of possible war between the United 
States and Great Britain over the dispute 


THE Tractor Truck Company has just been incorporated 
at Trenton, N. J., with acapital stock of $2,500,000, to oper- 
ate automobiles for the carrying of passengers, freight, and 
express matter. 

SIR JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE, British Ambassador to the United 
States, has been elevated to the peerage in recognition of his 
services as head of the British delegation to The Hague Peace 
Conference. 

THE police of Philadelphia are arresting those who beat 
drums at Salvation Army meetings on the city streets. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLE ANINGS. 


TueE building of Bucks Quarterly Meeting Friends’ Home, 
Newtown, Pa., is progressing very favorably; the stone 
walls are up, and rafters raised, and the board roof is on ready 
for the felt and slate. 


—At least five men prominent in politics to-day are direct 
descendants from signers of the Declaration of Independence : 
Governor Wolcott of Massachusetts, from Oliver Wolcott ; 
Senator Hoar, from Roger Sherman; Robert Treat Paine, 
from Robert Treat Paine, his namesake; Charles Francis 
Adams, from John Adams; and T. Jefferson Coolidge, from 
Thomas Jefferson. 


NOTICES. ine 
*.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will be 
held on Third- day, Eighth month 8, at 


o'clock a. m., at V alley meeting-house. 
Special arrangements have been made 


The return train, 


10 | Station at 4 26 p. m. 


to 





| 


cars at Columbia Avenue Station). 
be issued at 60 cents the round trip. 
Third-day, will leave Maple | held at Newtown, 
Ask for special tickets to 
| Friends’ Quarterly Meeting at J/af/e. 


—Calvin Levi Sibley, a seaman of Norfolk, Va., has been 
advised that he has fallen heir to a fortune amounting to 
$1,500,000. The money was accumulated by Richard Sibley, 
Calvin Sibley’s paternal uncle, who amassed a considerable 
part of it in Portsmouth, Va., which place he left twenty years 
ago. He died in October last, since which time attorneys 
have been seeking his heirs. 


—The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has decided to es- 
tablish a pension fund for the benefit of its superannuated em- 
ployés. It is understood that 70 years has been fixed as the 
age for compulsory retirement, and that employés that have 
been in the service thirty years, but have not attained that 
age, will be entitled to the benefit of the fund. 


—Articles of incorporation of the St. Louis, Springfield, 
and Vincennes Railroad Company state that it is intended to 
construct and operate a railroad from Vincennes, Ind., to St. 
Louis, and from Shawneetown, IIl., to Springfield, Ill. The 


contemplated line parallels the Baltimore and Ohio South- 
western, 


—A negro community in Alabama, containing 400 negroes 
and but two white persons, is about to be incorporated. The 
negroes propose to have a strict negro town and negro gov- 
ernment. All the officials will be negroes. It will doubtless 
bethe only municipality or the kind in the United States. 


—A first mortgage has been given by the American Writing 
Paper Company to the Old Colony Trust Company as trustees 
for the bondholders. The mortgage is for $17,000,000, and 
internal revenue stamps to the amount of $8,500 have been 
placed upon it and canceled. 


—A collection of books, manuscripts, engravings, etc., 
valued at $500,000, has been offered the Public Library at 
Sydney, New South Wales, by D. S. Mitchell. A new public 
library is to be built as a result of this generous gift. 


—The Pope, in a letter to Queen Wilhelmina, of Holland, 
expresses the hope that he will soon be able to establish har- 
mony between the two South American nations which have 
submitted their dispute for his arbitration. 


—Mayor Lacoste has determined that gambling in Havana 
must stop. Hitherto only Chinese gambling houses have 


been raided by the police, but now the war has extended to 
aristocratic gambling circles. 


—It is announced that copper ore of almost incredible 
extent and richness has been found in the Parry Sound dis- 


trict, within about seven hours’ railway distance of Toronto, 
Canada. 


These will in | 


*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting will be 
Pa., on First-day, Eighth 
month 6, 1899 at 3 o'clock p. m. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


convey Friends to and from Maple Station on 
Chester Valley Railroad, a short distance from 
the meeting-nouse. 

Members of the Select Meeting can take the | 
1.36 p. m. train from Twelfth and Market | 
streets, on Second-day (the 7th), for Maple 
Station (without changing cars at Bridgeport), | 
where Friends will meet them. | 

Friends residing at Germantown can take the | 
12.55 p. m. train from Main Street Station, 
making connection with the 1.36 train from 
Twelfth and Market streets, at Columbia Avenue 
Station. 

Tickets are good for returning to the city on 
Second-day evening, for those who will take the | 
7.32 train from Port Kennedy 

On Third-day a train will leave Chelton 
Aveuue Station, Germantown, at 6.56 a. m., 
making connection at Columbia Avenue with | 
the train leaving Twelfth and Market streets at 
7.21a.m. 

Tickets good for going on Second- and 
Third-days can be purchased at Twelfth and 
Market streets, Spring Garden street, Columbia 
Avenue, and Chelton Avenue Station, German- 
town ; and returning to Twe!fth and Market 
streets, also to Germantown (by exchanging 


| provided for all. 


It is very desirable, and the committee hope, 


that all Friends who possibly can will avail ! 


themselves of the liberal arrangements thus se- 
cured,—otherwise such favorable conditions 
may be withdrawn. 
Cuas. E, THOMAS, 
EDMUND WEBSTER, 


Committee. 
JoserpH W. THOMAS, j 


*,* It is desired that all who anticipate at- 


tending Indiana Yearly Meeting write imme- 
diately, telling whether they are coming by 
private or public conveyance. 
Joun L. THomas, 
Pendleton, Ind. 


*,* Change in time and place of holding 


| Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends. 


It will be now held on Second day before 
last First-day in Eighth month 1899, at 10 a. m 
at Fall Creek (Pendleton), Ind.; Richmond, 
Ind., in 1900; Waynesville, Ohio, 1901 ; meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders, Seventh-day pre- 
vious at 3 p. m.; youths’ meeting, First-day, 
at 3 p. m. 
held on Second-day following the last Seventh- 
day in Ninth month. 


Hlomes will be | 


| Sarah C. Wilson, Waddington B. 
| Anna P. 
| Powell, Priscilla M. Lippincott, David B. Bul- 


The Yearly Meeting was formerly | (Ocean View Station.) 


*.* Friends wishing to attend Quarterly 


| Meeting at Gwynedd, Eighth month 10, will be 
met at Gwynedd Station, train leaving Reading 
| Terminal at 8 a. m. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings during Eighth month 


| will occur as follows : 


8. Philadelphia, at Valley. 

10. Abington, at Gwynedd. 

21. Jndiana Yearly Meeting, at Pendleton. 

28. Ohio Yearly Meeting, at Salem, 

29. Burlington, at Mt. Holly, N. J. 

30. Southern, at Easton, Md. 

31. Bucks, at Falls, Pa. 

*.* Circular Meetings will be held at the 
following places : 

Mickleton, Eighth month 6, at 10 a. m. 
Ridgway, 
Ridgway, John Bishop, Sarah J, 
lock, Samuel Powell, Virginia B Test, Char- 
lotte S. Bishop, William P. Test, Committee. 

Cape May, Eighth month 20, at II a. m. 
Ocean City the same 
Elizabeth D. Lippincott, Henry Lip- 


evening. 


| pincott, Rachel M. Lippincott, John Heritage, 





Mary E. Borton, David B. Bullock, Lydia A. 


Bradway, Joel Borton, Hannah A. Heritage, 
Charlotte S. Bishop, Martha R. Heritage, Com- 
mittee. 

Alloway’s Creek, Eighth month 27, at Io 
a.m. Ellen B. Haines, Edwin A. Holmes, 
Warner Underwood, T. Eliza Underwood, Mary 
Robinson, Hannah B. Griscom, William T. 
Hilliard, Eliza G. Hilliard, Louella Wadding- 
ton, Joeeph Miller, Committee. 

Greenwich, Ninth month 3, at 10 a m, 
Elizabeth L. Engle, David B. Bullock, Emma 
W. Peaslee, Sarah J. Powell, John G. Borton, 
Elma H. Livezey, Samuel Powell, Lydia A. 
Bradway, Joseph B. Livezey, Committee. 

The first named, in attendance, on the above 
committees, will please report in writing to the 
Clerk promptly after each meeting. The Com- 
mittee adjourned to meet at ‘‘ The Friends’ 
Home,’ Woodstown, Ninth month 7, 1899, at 
ga. m. 


THE MOUNTAINS AT READING. 


Under the shadows of Mount Penn, Mount 
Washington, and Neversink Mountain, is the 
beautiful city of Reading, one of the oldest set- 
tlements in Pennsylvania, having been laid out 
in 1748 by William and Richard Penn, propri- 
etaries of the province, and named after the 
English cathedral town of Reading. 

For a one-day outing no more attractive des- 
tination could be chosen. The train service via 
the Philadelphia and Reading Railway enables 
one to make the trip from Philadelphia, or even 
from more distant points, reaching Reading in 
the mid-morning, and returning in the late 
afternoon or evening, after riding over the two 
famous mountains by electric and ‘‘ switch- 
back’’ railways, and partaking of the good 
cheer for which the various mountain hostelries 
are celebrated. 


NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. 


LOW-RATE VACATION TRIPS VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has se- 
lected the following dates for its popular ten- 
day excursions to Niagara Falls from Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Washington: July 27; 
August 10 and 24, September 7 and 21, and 
October 5 and I9. An experienced tourist 
agent and chaperon will accompany each ex- 
cursion. 

Excursion tickets, good for return passage on 
any regular train, exclusive of limited express 
trains, within ten days, will be sold at $10.00 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 
all points on the Delaware Division ; $11.25 
from Atlantic City; $9.60 from Lancaster; 
$8.50 from Altoona and Harrisburg ; $6 90 from 
Sunbury and Wilkesbarre; $5.75 from Wil- 
liamsport ; and at proportionate rates from other 
p ints. A stop-over will be allowed at Buffalo, 
Rochester, Canandaigua, and Watkins within 
the limit returning. 

A special train of Pullman parlor cars and 
day coaches will be run with each excursion. 
An extra charge will be made for parlor car 
seats. 

Tickets for a side trip to the Thousand Islands 
(Alexandria Bay) will be sold from Rochester 
in connection with excursions of July 27, August 


10 and 24, September 7 and 21, good to return | 


to Rochester or to Canandaigua via Syracuse 
within five days, at rate of $5.50. 

Tickets for a side trip to Toronto will be sold 
at Niagara Falls for $1.00 on July 29, August 
12 and 26, and September 23. In connection 
with excursion of September 7, tickets will be 
sold to Toronto and return at reduced rates, 
account Toronto Fair. 

For time of connecting trains and further in- 
formation apply to nearest ticket agent, or address 
Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


ET Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use; they do from accident. 
They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog ? 
Be willing to pay a little 
more. 


Our “Index” describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsseth, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DELIGHTFUL VACATION TRIP. 
TOUR TO THE NORTH VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD, 

Visiting Niagara Falls, Toronto, Thousand 
Islands, Quebec, Montreal, Au Sable Chasm, 
Lake Champlain, and Lake George, Saratoga, 
and the Highlands of the Hudson Leave Phila- 
delphia by special train August 12. The tour 
will be in charge of one of the company s experi- 
enced tourist agents, and a chaperon, having 
especial charge of unescorted ladies, will also 
accompany the party. 

The rate of $100 from New York, Brooklyn, 
Newark, Trenton, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, 
Baltimore, and Washington covers railway and 
boat fare for the entire round trip, parlor car 
seats, meals em route, hotel entertainment, 
transfer charges, and carriage hire 

For detailed itinerary, tickets, or any addi- 
tional information, address Tourist Agent, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; Ticket Agent, 860 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn ; 789 Broad street, Newark, N. J. ; 
or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


L. A. W. MEET, BOSTON. 

REDUCED RATES VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

For the Annual Meet of the League of Ameri- 
can Wheelmen at Boston, August 14 to 19, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell ex- 
cursion tickets, from all points on its line, to 
Boston at rate of single fare for the round trip. 
Tickets will be sold on August 12 to 14, good 
to return August 14 to 20 when properly exe- 
cuted before agent of initial line from Boston. 
Upon depositing ticket with city ticket agent of 
initial line from Boston, not later than August 
19, and the payment of fifty cents, tickets may 
be extended to leave Boston not later than 
Angust 31. 

Bicycles carried free when not accompanied 
by other baggage. Special arrangements for 
clubs traveling as a body. 


A RETIRED linendraper went into an 
English school one day and began putting 
the scholars through an examination in 
geography. 

‘«What is the capital of ’Olland?’’ he 
asked. 

‘*Capital H!"’ was the crushing re- 
joinder from the smart boy of the class. 


| 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


A ScorrisH newspaper has just taken a 
plebiscite of its readers in order to find 
out the length of sermons preached north 
of the border on a particular Sabbath 
lately. It appearsthat the average Estab- 
lished church sermon is 26 minutes in 
length ; Free church 32; United Presby- 
terian church, 30; Congregational, 29 ; 
Scottish Episcopal, 20; Baptist, 33; 
English Presbyterian, 30 ; Original Seces- 
sion, 38. In all denominations the longest 
sermon was 68 minutes and the shortest 
g minutes. 


THE late Professor Jowett, during his 
connection with Balliol College, had oc- 
casion to visit some of the farms belong- 
ing to the college near the Scottish bord- 
ers. One of the leading tenants was de- 
puted to take the Professor round. A 
long tramp they had, in the course of 
which Jowett uttered not a word, while the 
farmer was too much stricken with awe to 
venture a remark. But when the walk 
was almost done the Professor was roused 
to speech. Looking over a stone wall, 
over a goodly field of vivid green, he ab- 
ruptly said : ‘‘ Fine potatoes.’’ Quoth the 
farmer: ‘‘ Yon’s turmets.’’ Nota word 
more was spoken between them. 


THE British Museum has books written 
on bricks, tiles, oyster shells, bones, and 
flat stones, together with manuscripts on 
bark, ivory, leather, parchment, papyrus, 
lead, iron, copper, and wood. It has 
three copies of the Bible written on the 
leaves of the fan palm. 


IN Warsaw, Mo., a business man named 
Green has a book-keeper named Sim- 
mons. During his employer's absence, 
not long ago, he signed a letter ‘‘ Green, 
per Simmons.’? The result has been an 
unexpected increase in Mr. Green's busi- 
ness, owing to newspaper comment on the 
odd signature. 


WATER in small lakes can be purified 
for use by means of a new electrical 
apparatus, having tanks to be inserted in 
the water, with electrodes attached, which 
discharge currents to kill all germs, the 
water being pumped from the interior of 
the tanks for use. 


A FULL grown lion will tip the scale at 
500 pounds. Five hundred and forty 
pounds is the record for an African lion. 
His bone issolid and heavy asivory. The 
tiger runs the lion very close. A Bengal 
tiger, killed two years ago by an English 
officer, scaled 520 pounds. 


A SILK handkerchief, so often recom- 
mended for wiping eye-glasses or specta- 
cles, is not good for this purpose, as it 
makes the glasses electrical and causes 
the dust to adhere to them. The best 
paper for this purpose is fine tissue. 


WHEN the Queen ascended the throne, 
more than 50 per cent. of the British peo- 
ple were so ignorant that they could not 
even write their names, while now only 7 
per cent. are in that condition. 


A MORE amiable toleration of the Eng- 
lish sparrow may be created by the claim 
of the French naturalist, who says that if 
all the birds were exterminated man would 
live but nine years. 





_FRIBNDS’ IN’ PELLIGENCER 





ROYAL 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 





BAKING 
PowDER 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, $1,000,000. 
ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR’ INDIVIDUALS 
CORPORATIONS. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


TRUS- 
OR 


AND 


Chartered 1836 


Surplus, $2,000,000. 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
GAGES. 
DEPOSITARY 
IZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL 


UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 


ESTATE 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, 


The Provident Life ana Trust decane of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds sand Investments are neue separate and a: 
dent, T. WISTA 

Manager of Insurance Departmen 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust O fd 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-P: 
ASA 8. WING; 


amest from the assets of the Company. 

BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 

Ts ASHBROOKE ; Trust Officer, 
BARTON TOWNSEND ; 


Assistant Actuary, DAVID é. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


FE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 


actual Ner Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. 


President, 


HARRY F. WEST, 


GEORGE K. 


Merchants’ Trust a 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL (paid in), 
URPLUS, 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS,........ 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 
insured, and conveyancing done. 
rage and Approved Collateral. 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from g2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


Epwarp 5S. Sayres, 
1. Botton Winrenny, 
LLWoop Becker, 
Epwin S. Dixon, 
Warren G. GrirritH, 
Samvuet Bancrort, Jr., 
Epwarp G. McCo tun, 
PHILLIPS. 


30,094.49 


Titles to Real Estate 
Loans made on Mort- 
Surety entered for Ad- 


Nicnoras Brice, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
S. Davis Pace, 
osern R. Ruoaps, 
Jou F. Lewts, 
“Homas R. Giit, 
Cuas. S. Hixcuman, 
A.Frep I, 
‘Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 


LIGENCER, when answering Adver- | 


tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 





F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


PPPOE OE a eI tet 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-President, 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
_HENRY C. BROWN. 


PHILADELPHIA & READIN MLN, 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED, 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


JOHNSON. 





Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 
| READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 


| BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- | 
WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 


KIN, 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 
| 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. 


AND COMFORT. 
SPEED 


CLEANLINESS 
SAFETY AND 


} 


CLEMENT A. WOO! 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-28-25-A. 


Oe i eee Le a 


' Senewenensnetes PALI COUPLES IAAI 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


e 
Rents, Sales, Moree. etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS, 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 54 prct Interest. With Perfect Security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Jossrn Wesster, Wa. Wesster, 
President. Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 


Interest allowed on 
deposits. 


THE VIEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Tracts and Leaflets for Circulation. 


Quakerism : Its Betrers anp Messaces. By William 
Edward Turner (Editor of the British Friend). 40 


pp. 10 cents. 5 copies, 40 cents. By mail at these 
prices. 


Tue Meerinc ror Worsnir. By Howard M. Jenkins 
Small pamphlet. 12 pp. Single copies, 2 cents; 50 
copies, 50 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail at these 
prices. 


Re.icious Views oF Frignps. By Howard M. Jen- 
kins. (Chicago Congress Paper, 1893.) 24 pp. 2 
cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail 
at these prices. 

FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION 
Limited, 
921 Arch Street, Phila 


ee OPAL heF Cat i eld Vel ll tale Ral hdl hat O 


To CALIFORNIA AND Back, 


176 pp., 176 illustrations. 
5 cts. 


Tue Moxt Snake Dance, 


60 pp., 64 illustrations. 
3 cts. 


Granp Canon oF ARIZONA, 


32 pp-., 15 illustrations. 
2 cts. 


New Mexico Heattn Re- 
sorTs, 80 pp., 31 illustra- 
tions. 2 cts. 

Arizona HEALTH Resorts, 


72 pp., 18 
2 cts. 


Las Vecas Hort Sprincs 


48 pp., 39 illustrations. 
d 2 cts. 


Read 
These 
Books 


illustrations. 


Mailed free 
for postage name 


PARP Reh ERI WEEE EU IRI IE ey! 


They tell the story 


of wonderful sights and scenes, and 
special resorts for tourists and 
homeseekers in the Great West. 
Thay are published by the 


he) ‘anta Fe Route, 


pat SE literary and artistic, and will 
make you better acquainted with 
the attractions of your own land. 

A. HIGGINS, 


A.,A.T.&S.F. R’y, 
Great Northern Bidg. 
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CHICAGO. 


PIRI ALI Det III Tel! 





